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TEACHERS, 


Ask your STATIONER to sell you 


one or more of the 
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SCHOOL TABLETS 


MADE AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE 
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59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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School Book Publishers, 
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Stop, Read, and Learn where to find New Books, New Departures, New Systems, New Plans 
for those who live in the present and are working for the future, 


ABBIE C. HALL’S BOTANY. 


or » prepared, specially adapted, practical preparations for lessons, beautifully illustrated. 
Wind to study Nature. How to awaken enthusiasm ‘n the Study of Botany. Price by 


THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS. 


For Socrety AND SCHOOLS, BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. Introduced into the ( : or Schools. 
Recommended by a thousand of the foremost Educators of the country. Price, $1.35. 

“ Not a false note, or an insipid ~Ly the volume.""—Christian Union. 

“1t is more than a safe book.”’— 

*. The frst and beat manual that is — avery to Public Schools." —New York Independent, 

“We would heartily recommend the reading of this v ary a "—Ohristian Advocate. 

* Its influence + A but be for the best.""—Rabbi Emil Hirsch. 

“The book is excellent.” — Advance. 

“ There ig. no conceivable objection to the acceptance of The Virtues and Their Reasons, by the 

public schools of this country.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


TAYLOR’S MODEL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Brought down to the present time. The victories of Peace as well as War; Agencies and Acts ; 
Measures and Merr: Growth and Glory of the American Republic. D sed in thuusands of schools. 
Sent by mail for 90 cents. 


FRANK H. HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER. 


A ones idea well presented, and greatly appreciated by teachers in the 24d Grades. Sent by mail, for 


AMALYTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


As applied to Book! In three numbers, with K. 65 cents by mail. 
know something 0: Bookkeeping this work is ~~ 


WEBB’S NEW MODEL FIRST READER. 
Parents want it for their own children. Only 22 cents, by mai) 
H. H. BELFIELD’S REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC. 


Sent by mail for 50 cents. Used in the 2d. 3d, and 4th Grades of the Chicago Schools, 


Send for Circulars and examine our List of Publications. Books are sent at wholesale and intro- 
duction rates. 
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EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 
This is uniform with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons. Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. 8. Rox, of the 
Worcester High School. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison ve, Extension, Boston. 16 ‘4stor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. Joun H. Becuret 
This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom | The author 5 & been engaged for fifteen years 

experience, and is a practical common se in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex 
ae of the whole subject. It is clear ceptional tacilities tor securing words liable to be 

yet comprehensive, and is absolutely | mispronounced. All persons who desire to pro- 
free +" the entangling technicalities that so | nounce according to the most epprovedstandards 
trequently prevail in books of this class. It ad-| will find ths volume a most ovu.upreuvusive and 
vocates no individual system, but appeals to the “ee enient help. 
intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can is specially adapted to the wants Of classes in 
therefore be as successfully used by the average smo in public and private schools, and 
teacher of reading. as by the trai elocutionist. the needs of the general student. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 0 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Sate tntcong dl ih apent ttrotaation. 
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THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITINC 


By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. of Penmanship in the State Normal School of Now Jersey, at Trenton, 
Ww. B. GUNNISON, Prin. of Pubite School No 18, Brooklyn, N. Y.; (now Prest. of N. Y. State 


fyqRentee. ee ee COURSE. Two Numbers. BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. In Press. 
pleasu: a | your new Normal Review System of Writing superior to all 
onan, containing as sit “ioea new and practical educational features never before embraced 
books.” —Hon. CHARLES W; FULLER, 2 Supt. of Public Instruction, N. J. 
for Use in the Public Schools of New York Crry, Provrpence, R. I. 
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Just Published. Goff’s Historical Ma fu.s 
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Andrews M’f’g Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash ¥ 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Rees 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! | 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single ininute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 
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Daily 
Users. 
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First quality U. S. Bunting, 
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The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
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= pa Colleges 
Zw Schools and 


Laboratories, 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


trea Brain 


Horsfor’s Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. F. W. LyTLe, Lebanon, IIl., says: 
‘“‘T have personally used it with marked 
advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.” 
Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
‘*T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHOOL JouRNA! 
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accord with the medical and scientific. 
‘‘ Those who use PACKER’s TAR Soap 
for ordinary toilet purposes find it possessed 
of the highest qualities: it is grateful to the 
senses: it is detergent, and by its use the 
skin is made delightfully soft, smooth and 
elastic, and its normal texture and tint 
improved. Young people afflicted with acn< 
and a succession of unpleasing pimples on 
the face, find that a daily application of 
PAGKER’S TAR SOAP will do much to 
rid them of this disagreeable affection. As 
an antiseptic for offensive perspirations and 
discharges, it is invaluable. For shampoo- 
ing, to cure dandruff and prevent baldness, 
no other preparation is so agreeable and 
effectual. In fact, there is no use of ,a toilet 
soap to which Packer’s Tar. Soap is not 
‘applicable, whether to maintain ordinary 
cleanliness, to promote a healthy state of the 
skin, or to remove morbid conditions.” 


Sold by Druggists, 25 Cents. 


For sample } cake, mention ScHool 
JouURNAL and send Io cents stamps to 
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ie has been decided by the house of representa- 

tives to hold the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1892. We think New York would have been a bet- 
ter place, but there are many reasons why Chicago 
will be a very favorable point. We hope there will 
be a fine building for an educational exhibit. 





/ our statement last week of states and cities 

represented at the late meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence in this city, we omitted 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia! How we could 
have done so when we noticed Supt. McAlister 
again and again, alertly watching the proceedings, 
and heard him debate a number of points very in- 
terestingly, can hardly be explained. Pennsylvania 
was represented by Prof. Lyte, of the Millersville 
school, an old friend, as well as by several others. 
We correct our omission—Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia were well represented. 





‘THE Times of this city is opposed to the Blair bill. 

It declares that the bill offersa premium on 
the neglect of schools. Where a state now spends 
less than it ought, and less than it can afford to 
spend, it’ could cut down its own expenditures by 
the amount of the Federal aid and still have as 
much money as it had before. To suppose that in 
order to get more it would spend more is to assume 
that it is not. spending all that it could now, which 
it should be obliged to do, if possible. Moreover, it 


like individuals, are demoralized by the free use of 
other people’s money for their own needs, that they 
are made indifferent to the things thus got, and 
that the money given them is sure to be wasted and 
apt to be stolen. This is really the chief, and ought 
to be a conclusive, argument against the bill. The 
more intelligent public men of the South reject 
with indignation and disgust the charity offered. 
Education is a good thing, but like most of the good 
things in human life, it must be earned or it will not 
be worth much. The scheme of national aid is 
due chiefly to the crude and mischievous notions of 
the cranks of which Senator Blair is facile princeps. 





(THE World of this city says concerning the meet- 
ing of the school superintendents last week : 

“The fact that the convention of school superintend- 
ents, recently in session in this city, adopted resolutions 
favoring federal aid to education indicates the serious 
need we have of educating our educators. 

‘* These men are professionally employed by the states 
to train our youth to citizenship. A chief part of their 
duty should be to impress upon young minds a clear 
conception of the system of government under which we 
live, of the principles that underlie it, of the relations 
between the national and state governments, and of the 
necessity of confining each to its proper sphere of 
activity. 

‘* Yet so ill-equipped are the superintendents for their 
work, apparently, that they seem blind to all these dis- 
tinctions, and as officers of the states put themselves on 
record as favoring a peculiarly ill-advised invasion of 
state functions by the federal government. 

“A course of simple lectures on the Constitution and 
the functions of government, would do the superintend- 
ents a world of good.” 

The attempt of the superintendents to express 
their interest in the education of the illiterate young 
people of this country, does not meet with the favor 
of the World. The words we have quoted will re- 
mind our superintendents of the objections of people 
in some of the country districts where they have 
taught in years gone by. In one district it was said 
the plan of having two sit at a desk instead of hav- 
ing a long bench was a bad one; so it was not to 
have water passed around twice a day; so having 
two out-houses has been objected to; so of having 
decent, roomy school-houses. 

The national government can give fifteen millions 
or less to the states to spend for educational pur- 
poses if it chooses. It has given land. New York 
state received a good deal of money which it used 
for educational purposes. And it is very curious 
that this unconstitutional bill has passed the senate 
once, if not twice. Let the World see that the sen- 
ate has ‘‘ a course of simple lectures.” 

One thing is clear, the United States set free five 
millions of negroes who could not read or write; it 
ought to spend a good deal of money to lift them out 
of their dense ignorance. To castitall on the whites 
is not just. There are a good many who can show 
why this state of ignorance cannot be removed 
without breaking the Constitution. If the Consti-. 
tution is ever broken it will be by the ignorance the 
superintendents would remove by spending some of 
the many millions now lying useless and idle in the 
treasury. 





‘THE double number of the Pennsylvauia School 

Journal is entirely taken up with notices of 
that excellent man, Dr. E. E. Higbee, the late state 
superintendent of schools. In reading the number, 
one feels that the teachers belong to a worthy class 
of beings, and one approves of the attempt to rescue 
their names from oblivion. There has been too little 
of effort in this direction; possibly the excuse will 
be that there is no coherent body to act in the mat- 
ter. 





is a perfectly well-established fact that communities, 





Take New York state, for example; consider the 





noble men who have stood at the helm of the edu®4- 
tional ship, and who have passed away. Look 
around for memorials by their survivors, and you 
will find nothing except, possibly, in the reports of 
the meetings of the state associaticns. These have 
no permanency; they are ephemeral in character. 
Think of Page and Woolworth, J. Dorman Steele, 
Johonnot, De Graff, Bulkley, Davies, Valentine, 
Barker, Danforth, Mears, Armstrong, Waterbury, 
Pratt, and if you look for some permanent memor- 
ials you will be disappointed. 

But a day of new things has set in, in New York 
state. . Perhaps our suggestion, that a memorial 
chamber be appropriated in the capitol, will yet be 
taken up. 

This matter came before the state association 
and a volume was prepared by H. N. Kirk, in 
which are notices of the founders of and laborers in 
the common schools of the state. 








HAT sort of an outfit has the teacher? What 
has he to return to as he leaves the school- 
room? In a little town in New Jersey, chance made 
it possible to visit the principal of the school. His 
salary was $60 per month, but his room looked like 
the workshop of a live literary man. There was an 
unabridged dictionary, a cyclopeedia in three vol- 
umes, several histories, some bound volumes of 
Harper's Magazine copies of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
neatly filed, Shakespeare in one volume, and several 
other great poets. It was an attractive point to 
return to. 

Can one who is not ‘‘in touch” with the mind of 
the world in general, read the mind of a school- 
room? We think not. Whois ateacher? One who 
furnishes occasions for and stimulates mental devel- 
ment. To perform this office, the teacher must 
have had occasions for development furnished him ; 
he must have been stimulated. These occasions 
and this stimulation will come generally from 
books. No mistake is greater (and it is often made) 
than that of relying on the knowledge the teacher 
got in the school he attended. His pupils feel this 
acutely; they positively dread to be shut up ina 
room with him for six hours. 

Do we not know such persons! Do we not know 
of some preachers that cause us to pray, ‘‘ Oh! that 
he would only stop”? Children feel that some 
teachers have absolutely nothing for them ; they 
ache in every bone of their bodies when under their 
direction. We may as well admit these facts, even 
if they are painful. So we add as a conclusion 
that teachers must strive to be attractive as teach- 
ers; to have fresh minds; a new way of looking at 
things as well as new things; and a deeper insight 
into life—all these are needful. How shall they 
be obtained ¢ 





[PURING the past six weeks THE ScHOoL JouR- 
NAL has maintained its reputation of present- 
ing all that most concerns the teachers of the 
country. Its usual features have been as interest- 
ing as before, and have been added to and improved. 
In language, Mrs. Hallock has made Burns and 
Whittier familiar to many thousands of children ; 
while in mineralogy, Dr. Guttenberg has made 
common stones attractive and instructive. History 
has been well treated, physical culture ably pre- 
sented by Will Townsend, and civil government 
explained and illustrated. The articles of Messrs. 
Augsburg and Townsend continue, and attract wide 
attention. Thus the ‘‘School-Room” has done well. 
In other departments there has been advance. 
The appearance of the paper is improved by new 
type and by changes in form that we feel sure are 
gains. The book department is now under special 
charge of a competent editor, and the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence ” has improved in form and in matter, 
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WHAT IS VALUABLE? 





A thing ordinarily worthless may become in a moment 
of priceless value. A burning kerosene lamp, broken on 
the floor, can easily be extinguished in an instant by a 
blanket ; but what if the blanket is not at hand! A 
king at the head of an advancing army, has his horse 
shot from under him and cries, ‘‘ A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse!!” The horse is at hand, the 
army moves on, and the king is victorious. The horse 
saved the day! Who can estimate the value of that 
horse? A proprietor of a Jarge store discovered in the 
basement of his building a-fire which, at the instant, a 
pail of water would have extinguished, but when the 
pail of water came it needed a tub of water; when the 
tub came the fire department had to be called out. One 
pail of water at the proper instant, would have been 
cheap at $50,000. As it was, it cost $60,000 to make up 
the loss. 

A thing, ordinarily not valued, often become exceed- 
ingly valuable. Teachers know this. An article in an 
educational journal has instantly had a great value 
because it helped a puzzled teacher out of a difficult 
place. Concerning such help a teacher recently said: 
‘One article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week, was 
worth its price for the year.” And it was. There are 
times when help cannot be estimated by money. It has 
no money value, and cannot have. How much money 
value can be put upon the services of a teacher who 
starts his pupils on the right track, or puts those who are 
off the track on again? Money sinks into insignificance 
here. A good teacher never gets his pay, and never 
will. Cash is essential. Publishers, editors, teachers, 
everybody, must have it, but it is by no manner of means 
the most valuable pay they get. The man who thinks it 
is estimating the value of greenbacks far beyond their 
real value. 

A good place is valuable; permanency is valuable, 
friends are valuable, but only as means, not as ends. 
The end of life isn’t money. John Jacob Astor was as 
poor the instant he died the other day, as the poorest 
day laborer who worked for him. His value wasn’t in 
his houses and bonds, 

What is valuable? Most emphatically, we say, 
OPPORTUNITY, and the ability to meet it. Lee’s oppor- 
tunity was at Gettysburg, but he couldn’t meet it. 
Giant’s was at Vicksburg and he met it. Educational 
opportunities are rapidly appéaring. The world moves 
usontothem. How many of our readers are able to 
meet them? This is the question. Here’s the rub— 
ability, in view of opportunity. The educational world 
is just now in sore need of ability. 


+ 
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THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING.—OBSTACLES 
AND STEPS OF PROGRESS. 








At the meeting of normal school graduates held March 
1, Mr. Amos M. Kellogg spoke as follows: 

‘When a young man leaves the normal school he 
finds that the diploma that certifies to his fitness asa 
teacher is of little value. I remember well when I asked 
for an increase of $50 in salary that the trustees told 
me there were two college graduates ready to take the 
place at the salary they paid, which was $400. No 
attention is paid, you see, tothe diploma—~anyone who 
can pass the examination is accepted. And then a dip- 
loma is only good in certain parts of the state. Brook- 
lyn and New York, and other cities, have educational 
systems that give power to set up their own standards. 
A diploma from a New York normal school is valueless 
in any other state. Thus the attempt of this state to put 
teaching on a professional basis is nullified ; then, again, 
this state recognizes no diplomas granted in other states. 

‘* We thus see the need of this society. There lies be- 
fore ita broad field of action. It does not exist to dis- 
cuss methods of teaching—there are plenty such. Its 
field is to cause the normal school graduates to be recog- 
nized as professional teachers. (1) Evidently there must 
be legislation procured in the various states; in this 
state, for example, empowering the state superintendent 
to accept the diplomas of the schools of other states. 
Similar action will be needed in all the states. The late 
Supt. Higbee expressed himself ready to do this, and 
until this was reached he stood ready to endorse the dip- 
lomas of New York state. (2) This acceptance of the 
diplomas, of other states, as a matter of comity, must be 
secured as the first step, probably. There will be need of 
much correspondence by this society, it is plain. (8) But 
all normal schools do not confer diplomas that should 
rank the holder as a professional teacher. This is a 
matter this socicty will be obliged to consider. It must 


establish whet is a proper course for the professional 





teacher in general, and make a list of schools that pur- 
sue such courses. (4) To secure legislation, and to 
strengthen the hands of our brethren scattered abroad in 
the various states and territorities, there must be 
branches of the society established. This will be the 
national society ; those the state branch societies, as in 
the case of medical, theological, and other organizations. 

** The formation of this society has met with approval 
from the members of the department of superintendence, 
who were consulted at its late meeting. We shall have 
the aid of Superintendent Draper,whose whole course of 
action has been to aid in making teaching a pro- 
fession. We shall have the aid of the graduates of the 
normal schools, who have become of influence in the 
various states. The field of action is appallingly large, 
but this society 1s evidently ‘ born for the occasion.’ 

‘There must be 10,000 graduates of normal schools 
scattered abroad ; they must be reached and enrolled on 
our books. They already form a body of professional 
teachers ; they must be well organized; they must act. 
The organization here can exert an influence on those at 
a distance and get them to organize. A society in 
Minnesota for example, can procure the legislation 
needed there, and so of the other states.” 


‘“ ALL~-ROUND”’ TEACHING. 








The prevailing fault in the teaching of the first half of 
this century was its one-sidedness. A boy spent many 
years in school and learned Latin, perhaps Greek, arith- 
metic, and some geography, and history. These last two 
were studied in such a formal way that it can hardly be 
suid that they were mastered. Possibly we shall never 
teach Latin more thoroughly; possibly it may be thought 
that we have gone backward in arithmetic, for the old 
school of teachers made their pupils ‘‘ go through” arith- 
metic. As the present half century came 1, the influ- 
ence of Frosbel began: to be felt ; very feeble were the 
first effects of the exhibition of the kindergarten to us. 
But there was a spirit of unrest. The results of educa- 
tion were not what had been expected ; there was much 
disappontment. The primary grades were not well 
taught, and the best teachers of higher grades aimed “‘ to 
fit boys for college.” Then came on the expansion into 
the graded school system, that prevails all over the 
country. This change left arithmetic at the head. It was 
the ‘king study.” Grammar came next; it was “‘ the 
three R’s,” and grammar. Geography had been steadily 
growing in importance. 

The last quarter of the century begins with proposing 
very important changes, which will have taken place as 
the century ends. The main idea is plainly “‘ to put the 
whole boy to school.” If we look back we shall find 
teachers for a long time have complained of the exces- 
sive study of arithmetic. They have asked that alliga- 
tion and square and cube root be placed in an appen- 
dix. Acomparison of books on number, will be very 
instructive. Once the ‘‘rule of three” held a very high 
place, but it has almost disappeared from the modern 
arithmetic. 

Physiology has been added to the curriculum ; so has 
botany and mineralogy. History is held m higher 
esteem. Some attention is paid to ethics—a subject 
formerly dismissed with the reading of a chapter in the 
Bible. Physical training receives some attention in the 
common schools ; it has become almost one of the col- 
lege studies ; a gymnasium is now considered as needful 
as a laboratory. 

Another change in the way of regarding education is 
seen in the debate concerning manual training. For 
thirty years it has been asserted that pupils might be 
educated by constructing and adapting physical mater- 
ials to atiain some end, of beauty or usefulness ; or as 
mere expression. The debate may now be said to be 
over ; every city has adopted manual training in some 
form or other. We see, then, that the idea of educa- 
tion has been very much modified, and it may be said 
now to have taken on the all-rouni conception, This 
change has not been forced upon the school by the shop, 
as some may think. Undoubtedly the complaint that has 
come up from the farm and shop, that the boy had no 
conception of life ; that, though he was said to be well 
educated, he could not get a living, had a foundation. 
But the profoundest thinkers have been at work to dis- 
cover what were the real means by which man was edu- 
cated ; they here look, too, at the general directions in 
which his mind grew out, so tospeak. They have con- 
sidered that, practically, the education of a human being 
is typified by its mother, while she holds it as a babe in 
her arms, 

The mother trains her child and imparts knowledge. 
She tells him about things, about people, about himself; 





she sets him to doing. She teaches him language, and 
to count ; she tells him about the earth (the animals, the 
plants, etc.), about what is right and what is wrong, 

Here are eight subjects that the mother, untaught by 
any save her own heart and brain, gives daily lessons 
upon. Her teaching about his relations, his neighbors, 
expunds into history ; what she tells him about things 
expands into physics ; what she tells him about plants, 
animals, etc. expands into botany, zoology, and miner- 
alogy ; what she tells him about his hands, teeth, hair, 
and clothes expands into physiology and hygiene ; what 
she teaches him in speaking is the foundation of lan- 
guage; what she teaches him about counting is a foun- 
dation of numbers; what she teaches him about right 
and wrong becomes the foundation of his knowledge of 
duty. She feels the need, day by day, of employing his 
hands and feet ; thus she lays the foundation of what 
becomes agriculture, building, and construction—the 
marvel of the century. 

This work of the mother is “all-round education.” 
And those who have planned to modify our text-book 
education, have done so after examining the operations 
of the one whom God inspired to be a teacher, and who 
has been a teacher since the world began. 





THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 





The University of the City of New York has formally 
established the School of Pedagogy, and will grant 
degrees and recognitions to those who complete its 
courses of study. This school will be put in every re~ 
spect on the same plane as the departments of law, medi 
cine, and theology, and give all students who are pre- 
pared to enter it a professional training equal in every 
respect to the demands of higher instruction. This is 
the first time in the history of education, that a uni 
versity has formally recognized teaching as a profession, 
equal in scholastic dignity and importance, to the other 
learned callings. Substantial progress has now been 
made. Recognition is everything in this world. The 
bondage of teaching has consisted in the fact that it has 
not been recognized as having any professional rights 
worth noticing. Now this stigma is removed, and on 
this account all teachers will rejoice. 

This school will occupy a place beyond the colleges 
and normal schools, and provide such courses of disci- 
pline and culture as will prepare its students to become 
thoroughly familiar with the history and the science of 
education, methodology, systems of schools, school law, 
practical administration, and the educational literature 
of the ages. No city on this continent affords better op- 
portunities for professional study than New York. Her 
libraries are large and easily accessible, and among her 
schools may be seen all kinds of work in successful 
operation. In addition to these advantages, the certifi- 
cate of the University of the City of New York will give 
a teacher a standing equal to that of the diploma of any 
law, medical, or theological school. The outlook is 
most auspicious, for which we heartily congratulate the 
university and the profession. The formal opening of 
the school under its new arrangements will take place 
next October. 
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A VALUABLE ARTICLE. 


— 


The Sun of this week published an article on the 
special training of teachers that is exceedingly valuable, 
since it represents a school of ay that has absolutely 
passed away, yet is represented ~ a single, most able 
writer in the person of the senior editor of the New York 


Sun. 

Does a teacher need special training for his work ? is a 
question that was answered a onmien El by such 
men as John C. Spencer, Benj. F. Butler, J os 4 
Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, Jacob Abbott, Geo. 
Emerson, Samuel J.. May, DeWitt Clinton, Horace 
Greeley, Eliphalet Nott, Victor M. Rice, H Henry 8S. Ran- 
dall, David - Page, and many others. lt is an aston- 
ishing 9 cle—that of a paper in the year 1890 advo- 

doctrine that a teacher needs no training for 

his pos ! The Sun thinks that ‘‘ transcendental 
y is not wanted anywhere. We-admitit,” It not 
i has not been wanted, but the ten New York state 
normal schools have not furnished it. The University 
School of Pe does not intend to deal in the worth- 
less stuff, but in that practical knowledge of ‘school- 
room uirements, and careful training for school-room 
duties, the wisdom of the world has demanded, and 
will continue to demand, so long as education continues 
to be as important a factor in molding the civilization 





of the world as it now is. Common sense is an essential 
element in success in all the trades and professions, but 
common sense never can supply the lack of professional 
}/knowledge in medicine, law, theology, oF teaching or 
| anywhere else. Tt is useless to waste 

to consider so obvious a as this, The world 
i Go Gav ald tes OR. 
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DR. HIGBEE AND ARBOR DAY. 
By Hon. B. G. NorTHRopP. 

While Pennsylvania is the chief mourner at the grave 
of Dr. Higbee, his death is a national loss. His ability 
and efficiency, his enthusiasm and success, gave inspira- 
tion and encouragement to the leading educators of the 
country. A profound and original thinker, he had the 
courage of his convictions, and spoke as one having the 
authority of truth and right on his side. Conscious of 
integrity and the soul of honor, though he came out of 
the furnace as gold tried in the fire, when “‘ place seek- 
ers” bitterly assailed his character—which was dearer 
to him than life—their cruel aspersions pierced his sen- 
sitive nature and shortened his useful life. It shows his 
noble, Christ-like character and forgiving spirit, that no 
word «f vindictiveness escaped his lips, and that he 
spoke kindly of those who had so deeply wronged him. 

Ata Pennsylvania institute some six years ago, after 1 
had spoken of Arbor Day as an educational force, he 
accepted the suggestions, ably advocated their gen- 
eral adoption, and pledged his earnest co-operation. 
How grandly did he redeem this promise! It is due to 
his enthusiastic efforts that since that date Pennsylvania 
has observed Arbor Day in the schocls more generelly 
and successfully, and more frequently, than any other 
state in the Union—for Pennsylvania is the only state 
that observes Arbor Day both in the spring and in the 
autuma. 

No state school supetintendent during the last five 
years has written so much and so ably on this subject as 
Dr. Higbee. 

The statement that over 300,000 trees were planted on 
the ten Arbor Days observed in Pennsylvania hardly 
suggests the broad and wide-spreading influence he thus 
initiated. The improvment of homeand school grounds, 
and roadsides, by the planting of so many trees—how- 
ever important this may be—is of minor consequence. 
Dr. Higbee, with his ardent love of nature, his desire to 
lead youth to study and observe common things, his 
poetic spirit, his appreciation of the higher wants of the 
juvenile heart, aimed thus to improve minds even more 
than the grounds. Hence, he urged children to start 
little nurseries in their gardens, and plant not only 
trees, but tree seeds, acorns, and nuts, that they might 
observe the wonderful miracles which the tree-life they 
had started was working out before them. What inter- 
est and profit, what growth of mind and heart many of 
the planters of these 800,000 trees will yet gain as they 
watch the mysterious forces of these vital germs—their 
assimilating power, transforming coarse earth into liv- 
ing forms of surpassing beauty ! 
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A HEARTY WELCOME. 








Visitors should always be welcomed in the school- 
room. Their advice may be useful in the school: out- 
side, their interest is certain to be ahelp. If teachers 
fail to realize this, or fail to attract visits from parents 
and others, they are sure to suffer in the end. 

When visitors come to the school, therefore, they 
should be shown that their visit is appreciated. A warm 
welcome, with face, and voice, and manner, puts them 
at their ease. Pupils are looking on ; they are eager to 
catch the bits of distinction, of manner, of grace, that 
the teacher can exhibit on such occasions. Object lessons 
in manners are the best kind; and teachers who find 
them difficult, in intercourse with pupils, can easily in- 
culcate a love of good manners in the minds of those 
who are attentively watching each little action that 
takes place between teacher and visitor. 

Then let a number of little attentions be shown the 
guests ; not obtrusively, but delicately, and as if a mat- 
ter of course. If a class is reciting, the subject is stated, 
and mention made of what has gone before ; a book is 
given the listener, who is asked to do some questioning, 
or to suggest an illustration, or a line of thought. After- 
wards, various matters of interest may be exhibited— 
past work, a new text-book, the play-ground, or any- 
thing that suggests itself. 

Finally, theré should be a chéery good-bye, and a 
hearty invitation to come agein. The visitors will go 
away pleased, the pupils will be pleased, and by-and-bye 
the teacher will be pleased to hear the kind words that 
some one has spoken of him, on some occasion that nade 
a good word valuable. 


+ 
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IF a school is not pretty good in winter it isn’t even 
tolerably good in the summer. All our best books were 
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TRAINING SCHOOL. 

This school was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1885, with one hundred and 
thirty pupils. It now numbers three 
hundred and thirty, and is kept at 
that figure for want of room to ac- 
commodate more. Every Philadelphia 
boy thirteen years of age who has 
earned his right to enter, through a 
competitive examination, is eligible as 
a pupil. The applicants are mostly 
graduates of the grammar schools, |.” 
although pupils from private schools |)" 
are allowed the privilege of competing ta 
for admission. The average age of | 
the last class admitted was fuurteen 
years and a half. 

The combined course of study cov- 
ers three years, and embraces five 
parallel lines of study—three of them 
being purely intellectual, and two 
both intellectual and manual, as fol- 
lows : 





1. A course of language and literature, 
including the structure and use of English, 
literature, composition, history, social sci- 
ence, civil government, and German. 

2. A course of pure mathematics, includ- 
ing algebra, arithmetic, geometry, and planc 
trigonometry. 

3%. A course of science, and applied mat! c- 
matics, including geology, physics, chemi - 
try, economic botany, physiology, mechar- 
ics, steam and electrical engineering, and 
book-keeping. 

4. A course in free-hand, mechanical, and 
architectural drawing, designing, and clay- 
modeling. 

5. A course of tool instruction, including 
carpentry, wood-turning, wood-carving, 
pattern making, forging, soldering, bench and machine work in 
metals, molding and casting. 

The length of the school day is six hours, and the time 
is about equally divided between mental and manual 
exercises. One hour a day is given to drawing, two 
hours to shop work, and three to the usual high school 
studies. 

In the distinctive feature of the school-—-tool instruction 
—the exercises are valued only as they involve educa- 
tional processes. Each exercise in wood, or in iron, | 
involves a mechanical principle, and the chief object of 
the instruction is the Cevelopment of this principle 
rather than the finished piece of work. 

The aim is to teach the pupil to express his thought in 
a concrete form with the least waste of material, in the 
most workmanlike manner, and in accordance with the 
most approved methods, 

While drawing underlies all industrial work, and is in 
fact the first step in manual training, it has a wider 
scope in the school than its application to mechanical 
construction. It is a common language used in every 
department to interpret and illustrate principles and 
things. It brings all the departments of the school into 
close harmony. Ip historical, botanical, and topograph- 
ica] maps ; in literary charts ; in electrical and mechani- 
cal diagrams; in geological and anatomical sketches, 
the pupils are required to express graphically the lessons 
taught in the class rooms. 

The students are required to visit some manufacturing 
establishment, make a free-hand sketch of some 
machine, with measurements, and then make an accu- 
rate drawing to scale. 

The same method is pursued in architectural drawing. 
The pupil makes a free-hand sketch (generally of his 
own residence) of the ground, first and second floor 
plans, front elevation, perspective view—and follows 
them up with finished drawings to scale. In designing, 
a drawing is made from the natural flower or leaf, after- 
ward conventionalized, and then worked out in a 
design. _This design is subsequently applied to clay- 
modeling, wood-carving, or grill work. 

Throughout the entire course the principles and theo- 
ries learned by text-books, lectures, and recitations, are 





supplemented by experimental work, in which the pupil 
is taught to do by doing. In the chemical laboratory | 
each student is provided with all the appliances neces-' 
sary to make his chemical analyses. In the electrical | 
department the practical applications of electricity, such 
as measurements of currents, and tests of electrical 
machines, the running of wires, the making of storage 
batteries, electric lightning, and the running of dyna- 





written in the winter by fingers filled with blood coming 
from warm hearts, 


|tarn is also detailed to run the steam engine, and to 


mos, form a part of each student's work. Each pupil in 











WILLIAM L. SAYRE. 


make tests of the same. The putting up of shafting, the 
adjustment of pulleys, the repairing of machinery, and 
the construction of various kinds of apparatus, supple- 
ment his study of mechanics. 

The school does not seek to train the hand at the 
expense of the head. By lengthening the school day, 
and shortening the number of daily recitations, there is 
ample time for the development of both the intellectual 
and manual work. Experience has shown that they 
are mutually helpful, and that the results intellecwually 
are equal to those obtained in the best high schools. 

The head of such a school demands a versatility of 
talent that is not often found in one individual. A prac- 
tical knowledge of tools and of drawing, combined with 
the intellectual ability and large experience required in 
the management of a school, a thorough knowledge 
of boy nature, and a zeal, enthusiasm, and belief in the 
work that overcomes all obstacles ; these seem to be the 
requisites for such a position. 

William L. Sayre, the principal of this school, learn- 
ing a trade in his youth, and following it with the study 
of drawing, during his fifteen years experience as the 
principal of a grammar school, possesses all the qualiti- 
cations that are necessary for the successful develop- 
ment of this modern educational movement, 





A REMEDY FOR TARDINESS. 

One principal, whose school was much troubled with 
tardiness, found that the main cause of the trouble was 
the habit of late breakfasting on the part of parents. - He 
tried for a year to induce the parents to reform; but his 
prayers were unheeded, and his pupils continued to 
straggle into school after hours. So he thought that he 
would get the pupils to do some of the praying for 
their schools. 

He divided the school into platoons of fifteen pupils 
each, and announced that each platoon that showed a 
perfect attendance record during an entire month, should 
have a holiday on the first Monday of the month follow- 
ing. 

The plan worked beautifully. The platoons formed 
little miniature governments, with officers to see that 
every member was prompt. The children all attacked 
their parents, and nearly all succeeded, where the princi- 
pal had failed, in inducing them to give their children an 
opportunity of being on time. At the end of the first 
month only three platoons failed to get the holiday ; at 
the end of the second, only one, The percentage of at- 
tendance rose above 95. We think this plan worth con- 
sidering. There is an objection. Shall pupils be paid 
for doing well, by a holiday—that js by absenting them, 
selves from school ? 
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THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


By ALEX. HERDLER, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Many a teacher wonders why some of his fellows suc- 
ceed in their profession, and attain brilliant results in 
their school work. In order to achieve success in the 
noblest of professions one must embrace this high office 
with enthusiasm. If a man hkes his work and gives it 
his whole energy and interest, he is sure of some suc- 
cess, A half-hearted effort cannot possibly do as much 
as an interested and powerful will, born of enthusiasm 
for the good of the young people. A good teacher com- 
bines with enthusiasm for education a deep insight into 
the pupil’s mind and soul. He studies psychology and 
learns how ideas are formed and associated with each 
other to produce convictions and interest in mental 
work. A good teacher is able to think himself into the 
pupil’s intellectual horizon ; he finds instinctively how 
the pupil may understand the particular matter he is 
asked to assimilate to his acquired’ ideas. A teacher 
who is able to call forth those ideas in the mind of his 
pupil that are the most natural link to which he can 
attach the new matter, will fasten the new facts inde- 
structibly in the mind of the young scholar. Pupils 
like to know the use of what they learn. Therefore the 


teacher has to show the pupils what they could do with: 


the newly-acquired stock of learning. The pupil 
becomes eager to multiply his knowledge, and the 
teacher thus accomplishes his task pleasantly and 
naturally. 

A good teacher studies carefully, the lessons 
that he is to give and is always prepared for his work in 
the class-room. He makes the scholars think while he 
is giving the lesson, and never dismisses his pupils till 
they have completely understood what they have heard 
or what they have to study. A good teacher encourages 
the pupils by discreetly bestowing praise upon the dili- 
gent and attentive, and helping, repeatedly and kindly, 
those who lack mental energy. He must be well 
acquainted with educational literature, and should take 
part in the discussion of pedagogical problems which 
the new necessities of school work call forth. The more 
cultured the teacher is, the more likely is he to do good 
work in the school. That teacher who feels most keenly 
the power and benefit that the nation is to derive, from 
a conscientious and thorough education of its youth, 
will strain all his power and ability to do his best in 
order to build up the greatness and glory of his nation. 
The teacher studies, therefore, literature in general, and 
that of his nation in particular. The authorities ought 
to encourage good teachers by bestowing honors upon 
them, and by allowing them such salaries as will enable 
them to gratify their literary and professional tastes. 
Good teachers are most anxious to devote their lives 
and energies to a generous and patriotic nation, whose 
felicity depends so largely upon the character of the 
education given to its youth. 





FIRST, INTEREST THE CHILDREN. 


To interest thechildren isthe first thing to do. Two 
teachers of equal capacity will possess the power to in- 
terest, very unequally. It is a power that can be cultiva- 
ted. Ina village the teacher was suddenly called away, 
and the question was, which of the young ladies should 
take her place; with one accord a certain young lady 
was fixed upon. ‘‘ Helen D—— is the one,” they said. 
She had taught in the Sunday-school. Now why was 
she selected ? Simply because she was known to interest 
her Sunday-school pupils. 

It is a power that must be had, and it is one that 
can be cultivated. Bear these two things in mind. Let 
us look at some of the elements of this power to interest. 

1. The countenance.—If we look at a person who is in- 
teresting us, we shall see that his face is lighted up, that 
his eyes ure fixed on us. He looks interested. The eyes 
here form a striking part in holding the attention. Ifa 
teacher would interest another he must cultivate the art 
of looking not only pleasant, but engaging—his looks 
must take hold, as we say. 

Suppose two pupils are seated one behind the other ; 
suppose another pupil comes in full of some news for one 
of them. The other pupil sees and feels that something in- 
teresting is to be said, and is pained that he is passed by. 
This brightness of the countenance we have seen as we 
have been mistaken for some one else: we have been 
pained to see it disappear as the truth became apparent. 
The teacher, then, must learn to look interested in his 
pupils. Of two teachers who are equally interested, one 
may look far more interested than the other ; the pupils 
will believe that one was more interested than the other. 
How many teachers have utterly impassive faces? 
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The voice.—A young lady who graduated with the 
highest honors at an academy, took a strong letter toa 
school-board wanting a teacher. The members con- 
versed with her, and when she left the room remarked, 
‘“‘ What a terrible voice!” She had been cultivated men- 
tally, but not physically. Now the teacher is continually 
using his voice, and he should give much attention to its 
cultivation. A pleasing, musical voice is a power; and 
it may be said that every one can have such a voice. It 
should be cultivated in every school. 

The manners.—Persons who are quite unattractive 
may cultivate very engaging manners. The man- 
ners have to do with the general carriage of the person, 
and the way things are done. Good manners come by 
cultivation, and they are within the reach of every one. 
The one who interests us has good manners. The teacher 
that has a school that is interested in its work, has 
manners that draw upon the pupils. There is ease, grace, 
and possibly elegance in the way he comes and goes; the 
way he conducts himself towards the pupils; the way he 
hears lessons, stands before the blackboards, holds his 
book, pointer, etc. 

Knowledge.—The teacher who comes with fresh 
knowledge every day, interests his school. He will not 
press this on his pupils, but they know that when he 
speaks he has something they want to hear. He must 
have a bright way of saying what he says. Some have 
knowledge enough, but no art of telling it. Remember 
Demosthenes! His first ways of saying things were 
laughed at—but he persevered, and was successful. So 
must the teacher. 

Talking well.—This has just been referredto. To talk 
well is different from having a good voice; it is a special 
power in and of itself. Let unending pains be given to 
learn to put things into words in an interesting and for- 
ciblemanner. It is an art that can be learned. Try an 
anecdote of the simplest kind upon the people at the 
table, upon the pupils at school. Watch your audience. 
Determine, like Desmosthenes, that they shall hear 
you; that is, that they shall be interested. 

Not long since a school was visited where the teacher 
rang a bell, then pounded with a stick, then finally 
commanded silence—and told an anecdote about ‘ Old 
Hickory.” Having finished, the noise set in again. These 
pupils had not been in the habit of being interested. 
When a man can no longer interest, he should no longer 


speak. 





CASES OF DISCIPLINE. 


In every school there will be disobedience of rules or 
regulations ; there will be censure and possibly punish- 
ments. The teacher is obliged to meet these troubles in 
the best manner possible. 

A teacher lately gave his experience: “‘I had a girl, 
probably sixteen or seventeen years old ; she was smait, 
but always ready to disobey, to defy my authority, as it 
seemed to me. I talked with her, but she only threw up 
her head saucily and gave no sign of repentance. As 
she was the oldest pupil; I was exceedingly annoyed. 
One day she dropped the eraser on the floor and started 
for her seat without picking it up. I called her atten- 
tion to it, but she went to her seat. Now what was I to 
do?” 

** Well, what did you do?” 

‘* First, I thought the matter over a good deal, so as to 
be sure I was right. Then I waited. She was smart, 
remember. She could solve equations in algebra very 
well and took pleasure in doing it. She had solved one 
and was on her way to her seat, and had got right in 
front of my desk, when I stopped her by saying, ‘ Annie 
—wait a moment.’ I sat stijl and she stood there wait- 
ing. I let her wait, looking steadily at her, probably 
two minutes. Then I began, with words of praise for 
the problem work ; then I told her what she might do in 
other things. I told her what she did not do—I spoke 
very plainly. All the school listened. I wus in no 
hurry, no anger. But I kept right on—probably ten 
minutes. Finally she broke down—the tears rained 
down her cheeks against her will. She was obliged to 
wipe them away. I paid no attention to this but kept 
on, fora time. Then I stopped. After letting her stand 
for two or three minutes while all was silent I said, 
‘ You may return to your seat.’ ” 

‘** Of course this was an experiment.” 

‘* Yes, it was an experiment, but it was a most success- 
fulone. As I did it without anger and no bitter words 
were left to rankle, she became one of the best pupils I 
ever had.” 

Another teacher said : ‘‘ I had about twenty girls and 
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a father who was almost a saint. One day she was dis- 
covered eating, at her.desk. I told her to stand up on 
the floor, with her book. Here she sulked for an hour. 
I then called her to me and tried to talk with her, but it 
was in vain. 

*“* After recess I told her to stand on the floor again, 
saying, ‘I have not heard from you about your disobedi- 
ence yet.’ She was there, except at recess and lessons, all 
that day, and apparently as stubborn as ever. At night 
I tried to talk with her again, but she had determined to 
wear me out, evidently. The next day passed in the 
same manner, and I was in great doubt as to my success. 
I then asked the other girls (she being absent) to’aid me. 
At recess I saw them surrounding her; they declined to 
play with her until she had settled up matters. This 
brought her to terms; she came in and apologized, and 
went back to play. I, however, told the whole school 
what she had done.” 

These examples show the need of great tact. 
hear from others. 


Let us 





THE SCHOOL AND LIFE. 

One of the great complaints against the schools has 
been that pupils were unfitted to take hold of the world; 
they were fed on books. The case was similar to 
that of a girl who reads novels, and who comes out into 
real life. She often remarks (to herself, of course), 
‘** That is not the way the book said.” 

Now the school is to fit children for life, and they 
should know what the world is doing. Some have 
recommended that a newspaper be carried into the 
school-room. This is to be done only incidentally ; it 
would be very bad to make it a text-book ; it is made for 
adults and for specific purposes. In this paper the 
** current topics” will be found to be what is needed. 
Take these titles : ‘‘ Ships in an Ice Field,” ‘‘ Railroad in 
China,” ‘‘ Portugal and England,” ‘‘ Brazil Asking for a 
Loan,” “ Austria’s Empress.” “Oil on’ Waves.” The 
teacher may assign the first to John, the second to Mary, 
and so on—this on Monday. 

The next step will be to call on these pupils to 
report.” John gives, very briefly, the facts ; others add 
something ; the teacher questions; he give the causes. 
Then Mary “reports” on ‘“ Railroad in China”—the 
same course being followed. Some suggest to the pupils 
to ‘‘interview” the lawyer, the physician, the minister, 
the artisan, on a given point, and give his views. 

It will be apparent that this plan gives the pupils an 
idea of what is going on in the world, and is of immense 
value. In fact, a school that does not let the pupils 
know what is going on now, but is very careful to let 
them know what was going on a thousand years ago, is 
doing only a part of its duty. 

The objections to this addition to the usual course of 
study,-is that ‘it takes time.” So it does to breathe, to 
eat, and tosleep. If it is time well spent then it must 
be taken; that is all there is to that. But what if it 
sharpens up the boys and girls so that they ]:arn faster? 
This is really the case. Much time is lost because the 
pupils are not wide-awake. 

But the suggestions given, as to current topics in gen- 
eral, apply to special topics. A pupil may be appointed 
to report on local news. He reports that ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s 
house was burned last night.” ‘‘The ice-houses are 
being filled, etc.”. ‘A United States senator was elected 
yesterday,” etc. 

All of these will give rise to questions: ‘‘ What was 
the value of the barn?” “ Was it insured?” etc. ‘‘ What 
is ice worth per ton?” etc. ‘‘ What is the length of the 
senatorial term, salary?” etc. It is well for the teacher 
to see the list of local events before it is presented, so as 
to guard against a surprise. 

Then the occupations of the people should be inquired 
into. How many farmers in the district? Whatdo they 
raise ? 

Let there be a report for 1889; 

Mr. Smith’s wheat, corn, etc. . . $400 00 
Mr. Jones’, wheat, corn, etc. ’ * + 800 00 

And thus follow the productions and their value, the cur- 
rent price, where sold, etc. The summing up of these 
will show the producing power of the district. If there 
are manufacturers, inquiries should be made as to the 
amount of wages received, the amount paid for rents, 
etc. In this way the older children learn what the busi- 
ness of the district is, and the part their parents have in 
it. 





Tue pay for teaching is not money, Can we live with- 
out money? Not very well, but this doesen’t prove that 
money is the teacher's pay. 
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MARCH 8.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 


There being five Saturdays in March, the usua. school-room 
ubjects will be replaced next week by a variety of “ Supplemen- 
tary” matter, including an exercise for Arbor Day 








GERMAN METHODS OF NUMBER TEACHING. 


By L. SEELEY, Pu. D., of [llinois. 


(This psper forms the introduction to a series of articles, by Dr. 
Seeley, that will appear in future issues of Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Dr. Seeley’s personal experience, in the schools of both Germany 
and the United States, makes his coutribution to the science of 
number-teaching both valuable and interesting. | 


I. 


The teaching of number occupies a large portion of 
the work of the common schools. A generation ago the 
work expected of the older boys in the district school 
was mainly to ‘“‘dosums ;” and the parents believed that 
geography was of little account, grammar of no use, 
while arithmetic was the one practical thing for their 
boys to study. Indeed this spirit has not yet entirely 
disappeared from the common schools, especially in 
many country districts. In good country schools I have 
found more than one-third of all the time devoted to 
arithmetic ; sometimes all classes are given two recita- 
tions daily in this subject. Even now no one thinks of 
less than one recitatiun a day in arithmetic, from the 
time the child enters school until he is at least fourteen 
years old, usually till a later period. In the German 
schools, arithmetic is never given oftener than every 
second day, and in the higher classes of the better organ- 
ized schools it is given but twice a week, and often drops 
out altogether in the last year cr two of the common 
school course. 

Then, as to the work accomplished. Every child of 
fourteen years should be master of the fundamental 
rules of common fractions, of decimals, of compound 
numbers, and of the various branches of percentage, 
especially computation of interest. If he has become 
thoroughly grounded in the above, he has all the arith- 
metic needed for practical life. How many of the chil- 
dren of our schools at fourteen are able to meet the above 
requirement, I leave the teachers toanswer. That the 
German children reach it, I personally know. That in 
thorougbnes3 and comprehensiveness in treatment of the 
subject, the German schools go beyond ours, goes with- 
out saying. It is equally manifest that the German child 
has done even more than the requirement above stated. 
He not only is able to do all specified, but a large part of 
it he can do*without resort to paper and pencil—he does 
it in his head. In many respects it is probable that the 
Germans go too far in this direction, but much of this is 
of practical value. Thus the German merchant seldom 
resorts to paper in reckoning upa sale. But whether 
this head reckoning be worthy of adoption by American 
teachers or not, it must be placed to the credit of the 
German schools, in work accomplished beyond that of 
the American schools. Now wherein lies this difference ? 

Is the German child of greater natural ability than the 
American child? Weare by no means willing to con 
cede that. On the contrary, American children are sur- 
passed by those of no nation in the world in natural apt- 
ness and quickness of comprehension. There is no doubt 
that in patient, continuous, and persevering application, 
the adult German is unequaled by any other nationality. 
But these qualities do not enter largely into the child’s 
composition, and are not here to be brought into the dis- 
cussion. Indeed, the American child has many points of 
advantage over the German child. Again, he has more 
leisure. Most German children have employment aside 
from school work, when out of school. Thus very early 
the German child is compelled to learn those anxious 
cares that dire poverty brings, and that ought to be first 
assumed in maturer years. In this respect the Ameri- 
can child has a decided advantage that must show itself 
in his mental acuteness. No; the advantage in attain- 
ment that the German child has over the American, is 
not because of superior natural ability. 

Isit because he has had better teachers? I think it is. 
The teachers of Germany, as a class, are unequaled by 

those of any other country in the world. They are 
trained for their work before they can enter upon it, and 
are placed on trial in the school-room until their profi- 
ciency is proven’ after which they are established in their 
profession for life. German teachers just as much ex- 
pect to remain teachers, as lawyers expect to remain 
lawyers. How different is this from American practice, 


remain in the work only until an offer of marriage, a 
business opening, or something else turns up to make a 
way of escape ! 

Thus, training and permanency have elevated the 
German teachers asa class to the high rank they now 
occupy. Because the German child has better teachers, 
he has an inestimable advantage over American chil- 
dren. These are hard things for an American teacher 
to say concerning a system that we boast of so often; but 
is it not about time for us to cease boasting, admit our 
weaknesses, and try to correct them? It will take many 
years for us to reach the «pedagogical basis of the 
Germans. 

Again we ask, Has the German child been taught by a 
better method ? The question preceding this having been 
answered in the affirmative, it follows that this must also. 
For if the teachers are well-trained they have a good 
method. The introduction of thoroughly trained teachers 
requires a great deal of time. But the adoption of a proper 
method or system of instruction, requires only so much 
time as is necessary for the teacher to master that sys- 
tem. A system of number that has done so much to 
bring the German schools to a high plane with respect 
to this subject, is the Grube method. This system is so 
simple that it can easily be mastered in a short time by 
any teacher, and applied to any school, however small, 
or large. Its adoption would save years of time to the 
children of our schools, and give them an arithmetical 
foundation such as they now seldom attain. It is my 
purpose to call attention to this system in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, more definitely than has before been done. 





LESSONS IN DECIMALS. 





The teacher stands at the blackboard and says, ‘‘ Write 
one and five tenths.” He writes 1,5;. There is another 
way to write this—1.5. The 5 is in the first place to the 
right ; that is, tenths place. 

Write one and seven tenths. Write two and eight 
tenths. Write three and five tenths. Etc., etc., etc. 
John, you may come to the board. Write five and four 
tenths. Write six and three tenths. Etc., etc. 

What is the five? Ans, Five units. 

What is the four? Ans. Four tenths. 

How do you know it is four tenths? Ans. Because it 
is in the first place to the right of units. 

What is the dot for? Ans. It shows where the units 
are and where the decimals begin. 

Henry go to the board. Write 5 and 3 tenths. Write 
6 and 9 tenths. Etc., etc. 

John, you may ask him questions. 

The teacher goes to the board and says, ‘“‘I will write 
154 in this new way. Thus: 15.24. 

What is the 2? Ans. 2 tenths. 

You may write it. (This is to get the word-form cor- 
rect. In several cases it has been found that the pupils’ 
ear did not catch the ending ths, but supposed the word 
to be tens or tents.) 

What is the 4? 

Four hundredths. 

Yes. What place do hundredths occupy ¢ 

The second place to the right of units. 

William, come to the board. Mary, give him a num- 
ber to write that will have hundredths in it. Write 
4.56. (He writes it.) Anna, give him one. 6.18, Henry, 
give him one. 7.12. Sarah, ask him questions. What 
is the point for? In what placeis the 2? In what place 
isthe 1? What sort of number is the 12? 

The teacher says, Let me ask him a question? First 
write eight and thirty-three hundredths. He writes 
8.33. 

When I say the first 3, I mean the one that is nearest 
the units. Now then, which is greater, the first 3 or the 
second 8? Why? Again, is there any other way of 
reading it besides saying 38 hundredths? You do not 
think of any. Well, I have here 33 cents. Is there any 
other way of stating it? 

Three dimes and three cents. 

Certainly. Now try the 33 hundredths. 

Three tenths and three hundredths. 

Certainly. That is what comes from thinking and 


I will write 4493),. Is there another way to write it? 
You may try. Whocan doit? John, you may come to 
the board. 

He writes 44.321. 

Do you agree with that? Henry does not? Well, let 
us see. 

What place do tenths have? 

What place do hundredths have? 





where a large proportion of the teachers intend to 





Thousandths. 

What place will thousandths have ? 

The third place to the right. 

What isthe 3? Ans, 3 tenths. 

What is the 2? 

What is the 1? 

The 1 is in the thousandths place, anyway. Henry 


thinks there is only 1 thousandth. How many thous- 
andths in the 3 tenths? 


How many thousandths in the 20 hundredths? 

Do you all agree there are 321 thousandths? 

Sarah, come to the board. 

William, give an example of tenths. 

Write 4.4. Next, one of hundredths. 

Write 4.44. Next, give one of thousandths. 

Write 4.444. 

What word do you use when you come to the decimal 


point ? 


And, 

Sarah, read the last number and let us see. 

Now for a grAnd questioning of Sarah. Begin, Henry. 
What place do thousandths occupy ? 

What place do hundredths occupy ? 

Stop a moment. Where? where? Is it enough to 
say the second place? It may be the second place from 
that telegraph pole out there. 

Second to the right of the decimal point. 

That is a little more definite. Go on. 

What place do thousandths occupy ? 

What! No more questions? 

Write tenths in words. 

Write hundredths in, words. 

Write thousandths in words. 

You are improving. Go on. 

Write this number in words. 

What! No more? 

Is there another way of reading it ? 

Very good. How many ways are there of reading 
it? John, read it one way. 

Four and four hundred forty-four thousandths. 

(It may be remarked here that it is the pract ce of very 
good teachers to use and only for the decimal point. 
865 would be read, Three hundred sixty-five, erc.) 
Nettie may read it. 

Four and four tenths, four hundredths, four thous- 
andths. 

Charles may try. 

Four and forty-four hundreths, four thousandths. 
Robert may go to the board. 

Write 565.18 ; 522.01. 

He started wrong, but got right. What made you 
change? Why did you put a nought before the 1? 
Because the 1 must be in the second place. 

Why? 

Because hundredths occupy the second place. 
There—we are not accurate enough. Second place 
where? 

To the right. 

When I give hundredths what place must you think 
of? 

The second place to the right. 

When I give tenths? 

The first place. 

Is that accurate ? 

The first place to the right. 

When I give thousandths ? 

The third place to the right. 

Now let every one beon the alert. Ihave giver you 
easy things to write. Now for some very hard ones, 
But you all have the principle. See if you can apply it. 
Who will come w the board. Ella. Very good. I 
thank you for volunteering. 

Write 44 tenths. 

She writes it—.44. 

Do you agree with that? Four of you do? Let 
me see. You say that tenths occupy the—what place?” 

The first to the right of the decimal point. 

Is this so written? 

. One of the fours is in the first place. 

So it is. How many tenths are there in the tenths’ 
place? Four. And what is in the next place? Four 
hundredths. Four tenths and four hundredths make 
how much? Forty-four hundredths. Then we have got 
forty-four hundredths instead of forty-four tenths. 
Egbert may try. He writes 4.4. Well. That is 4 and 
4tenths. All the class; do you say that? What did I 
call for? Forty-four tenths. Is this 44 tenths? \es, sir. 
Well then, what do we conclude? 44 tenths is the same 
as 4.4, 

Yes, and if I give 44 tenths, and you write it 4.4 
you will be correct. That is what I meant when I told 





What do I want to write? 
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you I should give you some hard examples. I ask you 
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all what is your rule when you are to write tenths. 
Where do you put the right hand figure? 

In the first place to the right. 

Henry, please write that rule on the board. 


writes it.) 
Now 1 will give you some more hard examples, Four 


and eight tenths. Sixty-four tenths. One hundred 
twelve tenths. 28 tenths. 115 tenths. 1234 tenths. 386 
tenths. Ten tenths. Nine tenths. 101 tenths. 

Tell me something about hundredths. 

Write the word hundreds. 

Write the word hundredths. 

If I call for 4 hundreds where will the 4 be placed ? 

If I call for 4 hundredths where will the 4 be placed ? 

Which would you prefer, 4 hundreds of dollars or 4 
hundredths of dollars? How much is a hundredth of a 
dollar? 

Sarah, go to the board. 

Write 4 hundredths. 

Tell me why that is four hundredths. 

Write 5 hundredths. Ella, why is that correct? 

Write 25 hundredths. 

John, is that correctly written ? 

Why is it correct? 

Edward, you may go to the board. 

Write 115 hundredths. 

Is that correct? Why? 

Do all agree with that? William does not. Where 
should the decimal point be, William ? 

Between the 1 and the 5. 

Edward, you may write 115 and put a decimal point 
between the 1 and the 5. William says that is 115 hun- 
dredths. Is he correct? 

How many units in that, William ? 

Eleven. 

How many hundredths in eleven units? 

1100. 

Certainly. But I called for one hundred and fifteen 
only. What is the rule, William, for writing hundredth ? 
The figure must be in the second place. See, it was 
written on the board. Now, William, you may go to the 
board. Write 7 hundredths. Tell us why it is seven 
hundredths. 

Write 8 hundredths and tell us why it ‘is correct. 
Write 9 hundredths and tell us. Write 19 hundredths 
and tell us. Write 119 hundredths and tell us. Write 
829 hundredths and tell us. Write 456 hundredths and 


(He 


tellus. Mary may go tothe board. Write seven thou- 
sandths. Write the word thousand. Write the word 
thousandth. 


If I call for 7 thousands where do you put the 7? 
Show me. 

If I call for 7 thousandths, where do you put the 7? 

Which is the more valuable, the 7 thousands or the 
7 thousandths ? 

Henry, would you rather have 7 thousands of pie or 7 
thousandths of pie? 

When 1 call for 7 thousandths where do you put the 7? 
Why? What do you call the thousandths place? 

Very well. Let ussee if you can do it ; you have said 
it correctly. All agree, do you? 

Mary, give him ah example that will trouble him. 

Write 5614 thousandths. 

That is a hard one! Now let us seeif he is going to 
handle it. 

How many agree with that? What, only four? 

George, you disagree. You may write it as you think 
it should be. 

How many agree with George? Eight think that is 
correct. Do any disagree with both? Lottie, you may 
write itas you think it should be. How many agree 
with Lottie? Three, 

Here are three ways. 
ing. 

Write 7 thousandths, George. 

Do you all agree with that? Why is it correct ? 

Write 27 thousandths, 

Why is that correct ? 

Write 827 thousandths. 

Why is that correct ? 

Write 1827 thousandths, : 

What is our rule, George, for thousandths ? 

The figure must be in the third place to the right 
of the decimal point. 

If there are two figures, the right hand one must be in 
the second place to the right; so if there are three, or 
four. 

George has it, 1.827. Is that correct? Why? 

Now for ten hard ones. 1500 thousands. 1586 thou- 
sandths, 1890 thousandths. 1779 thousandths. 138,265 
thousandths, 15,564 thousandths. 24 thousandths, 26 
thousandths. 4 thousandths, 4000 thousandths. 


Now let us do some hard think- 
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GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE METHODS. 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. 


(CONTINUED FROM SCHOOL JOURNAL, FEBRUARY 8.] 
A GEOGRAPAICAL ALBUM.—A scrap-book made 
of larrge manilla sheets, 12 x 12 inches, is almost 


1. Place in it weekly the best 3x3 inch pen-and ink 
maps ; let the class decide by vote which they think best. 
(Let the teacher reserve a veto power, giving his reasons. ) 
Have the pupil’s name on each. 

2. Put in it the quickest made map of, say Ohio, pro- 
vided it is not a scrawl. 

8. Paste in a statement by a pupil of the doings of the 


class at some certain time; it must be a lively descrip- 
tion. 

4. Let some visitor to the school when at home, write 
out his impressions of the class ; let it be read and put in 
the album. 

By thus using it, it will become a precious volume. 


New ENGLANp (Re-studied.) 


REviEws.—A pupil is set to drawing New England. 
While he is doing this another is set to write a list of the 
cities thus : 


CITIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 





Maine. 
Portland. 


N. H. 
Dover. 


Mass. 
Boston. 


Conn. 
Hartford 


Vermont. 
Rutland. 














x | 
dence. 


Another writes a list of the rivers in a similar way. 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 





Maine. Vermont. 





N. A. | Mass. | Conn. | R. I. 





While this is being done the teacher questions the rest 
of the class as to what they know personally of New 
England. 

How many of you have been in New England? As 
several have been, evidently, he says I want to learn 
all I can about New Englaud, from what you yourselves 
have found out. As we have not time to hear everyone, 
let all get their knowledge boiled down, as we may say. 
Arrange it under several heads, for that is the business 


way 
1. How far is it from us? 
2. What kind of a country as to its surface? 
8. What kind of a climate has it? 
4, What ue of I aa ors as to their character ? 
5. = s nationality ? 
6. What of its prosperity ? 
7. What do its inhabitants do? 
8. What are its largest cities? 
9. What are the striking features of its history ? 

10. Anecdotes. 
Under question No. 1, the teacher will show how to 
measure on the map with a strip of paper, the distance 
from their place to Boston or Springfield. 

Under question No. 2, (1) leteach one who has seen the 
country give his impression ; (2) next let those who have 
been told by those who have seen give their information. 

Under question No. 3, let there be a division (1) the 
winter climate ; (2) the summer climate. 

But by this time the pupils at the blackboard have 
finished, and the teacher turns the class to their work. 

The first describes the New England states. 

The second names the cities. 

The third names the rivers. 

The bays, islands, capes, etc., will be named. 

If there is time the discussion about New England’is 
resumed ; if not it is taken up again at the next lesson. 
To answer these ten questions and thoroughly discuss 
them will consume a week. Under No. 7 let pupils 
bring in pieces of cloth made in New England; the 
shops and stores will supply them. Let them tell what 
utensils etc., they have seen that were made in New 


England. 


It is supposed that the plan of having a box for each 
state, as proposed for Ohio, has been carried out for each 
state. If not a great mistake has been made, and it 
should be rectified at once. 


REVIEW.—The outline of New York is drawn and New 
England is added. (Map.) This {must be drawn sev- 
eral times by the teacher; then by the pupils. The 
object is to stamp the form clearly in the memory. 
Notge.—The northern boundary of Connecticut 
extended, will be the southern boundary of New York. 
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indispensable in the school-room. It will havemany use3. rity 7 omen 


NEw ENGLAND (Continued.) 


Now it will be well to take one state ata time. Sup- 
pose it is Connecticut. 

1. Itcan be drawn by the teacher several times, the 
pupils naming the boundaries, etc. 

2. The teacher will add the rivers, 

8. ‘Then he will place the cities. 

4, Then will follow a “ talk.” 

5. Then the pupils will draw and describe, 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING. 








Fact 1.—The world is a great whole. 

Fact 2,—The conception of this whole must be ob- 
tained by the learner before he can study the geography 
of the world. 

Let us consider for a little while what these two pro- 
positions mean. 

They mean that the learner must get aclear picture of 
the world, as a unity, before he can study the phen- 
omena connected with it. Take, for example, the cause 
of day and night. Noonecan understand this, unless 
he has in his mind’s eye the following pictures : 

The globe-earth, in space, unsupported, revolving on 
its axis, 

The sun, a globe, distant and fixed as far as the earth 
is concerned, and luminous, 

With these two pictures he can commence to study 
physical changes, for they come at the very beginning of 
geographical study. It is useless to teach the location of 
one place in reference to other places, unless the learner 
can draw his own conclusions concerning its climate, 
and productions, Take Calcutta, as an example. The 
teacher says : 

Look at its location on the earth. 

What is its climate? ln winter? In summer? 

What are the productions of the surrounding country? 

What do you think India would be tial to purchase 
from England? 

What England from India? 

Before this the pupil would have been led to see in his 
mind’s eye, the following picture : 

The ecliptic as a vast plane, having no thickness. 

The sun is in this plane, one half above and the other 
half below. 

The earth is in this plane, at a distance from the sun, 
one half below and the other half above. 

The earth revolving on an axis. Here the teacher 
will need to use skill. Be certain that the picture of the 
ecliptic, sun, and earth are vivid. Now put the axis in 
imagination, first in the ecliptic: then at right angles 
with it ; then at an angle of 45° with it, and last at an 
angle of 30° to it. Then carry the earth around the sun, 
in imagination, keeping the axis always pointing in the 
same direction. This last point is seldom clearly under- 
stood. It is difficult for pupils to see what is meant by 
the expression ‘‘ The axis of the earth is always parallel 
to itself.” It seems an absurdity; but a little seeing in 
the mind will make the meaning plain. Do not rely on 
apparatus. It is often the case that pupils understand 
the motions of a school.room globe, while they do not 
understand the motions of the earth it is intended to 
represent. In our teaching we have often been con- 
fronted with this fact. The pupil often can talk glibly 
and correctly about the earth, its motions, and seems to 
understand what he is saying, but a little examination 
shows that he has no conception of the world on which 
he lives, but of a globe with which he has no personal 
interest, except as an object. A few weeks ago we held 
a@ conversation with a little boy of eleven, about his 
geography. He was studying South America. We 
quizzed him some time, with very. satisfactory results. 
At last we asked him where the world is. He laughed 
and said Then we asked, “Did you ever see 
the world?” ‘ Yes,” he answered promptly “up in the 
sky af night!” This boy was astonished when he dis- 
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covered that the world of his map was the same world 
he was living on. How could his teachers have made 
such a blunder as not to have known that their pupils 
did not connect the map pictures with the real world 
they see around them? 

The general principles to follow in geography have 
been so many times stated, that it may seem needless to 
restate them here, yet we will do so. 

The best expression of thought is by means of the con- 
crete. Structural geography is the only real geography. 

What we call political geography is history. 

What we call physical geography is physics. 

What we call vegetable geography is botany. 

What we call astronomical geography is astronomy. 

A good imagination is an essential qualification of a 
good géography student. 

All objects, such as a hill, a promontory, a river, etc., 
etc., should be studied by actual observation. 

The habit of investigating nature is essential to suc- 
cess in geography. 

Molding helps the imagination. 

The connection of geography with physics, botany, 
history, and astronomy, calls into play the highest 
powers of the human mind. Young students are not 
able to understand many problems required to be ans- 
wered by geography book-makers. 

The universal principles underlying all good teaching 
should be especially empkasized in geography teaching. 
They are two : 

1. Observation is the absolute basis of all investiga- 
tion. 

II. Go from the known to the unknown by successive 
logically connected sentences. Be certain that no step 
is omitted, for if it is the continuity of the subject will 
be certain to be broken. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
cla s work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increuse the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 














WASHINGTON IRVING. 





= 
FIRST PUPIL. 

Washington Irving was born in the city of New York 
April 8, 1783, His father was a Scotchman, and his 
mother, who was an English woman, was very sweet- 
tempered and devoted to her family. 


SECOND PUPIL. 

Her youngest child was born at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war, and was named for the man of whom 
every one was talking—Washington. A young Scotch 
servant wished the great man to see his little namesake, 
so she followed him into a store one day, and said, 
‘** Please, sir, here is a bairn that is named for you.” 
The president gave the boy his blessing, little dreaming 
that ‘‘the bairn” would one day write the ‘ Life of 
Washington.” 

THIRD PUPIL. 


From childhood, Irving had a great desire to travel, and 
he often sat ona wharf, watching the out-going ships, 
and wishing that he, too, were bound for distant coun- 
tries. At twenty his dream was realized, for his 
brothers sent him to Europe, hoping that travel would 
improve his health. He remained abroad for two years, 
and returned home in good health and spirits. 


FOURTH PUPIL, 

Ile had intended to devote himself to law, but his love 
for literature constantly drew him away from it. He, 
with some friends, started a humorous paper, called 
“ Salmagundi,” which was sustained for a year, and mét 
with very fair success. After this, he began the 
“ History of New York,” to which he put the name of 
“ Diedrich Knickerbocker.” 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

He was now about twenty-five. He was gaining a 
literary reputation, and was engaged to be married te 
Miss Matilda Hoffman, the daughter of the man with 
whom he studied law. She died of quick consumption, 
and her death was a terrible blow to Irving. It was a 
long time before he was able to resume his literary work, 
and finish the “‘ History of New York.” 


SIXTH PUPIL. 
After editing the Analectic Magazine for a while, and 


business there. Many peopl failed as a consequence of 
the war of 18i2, and among these were the Irving 
brothers. This was the means of forcing Washington 
Irving to depend on literature for support, and he went 
to London to live by his pen. 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 

At the age of thirty-six, he wrote the ‘‘ Sketch-Book,” 
which contains some of the finest writing ever done by 
an American author. The book was a great success, and 
life began to grow brighter. 

EIGHTH PUPIL. 

In 1820, he went abroad again, spending some time in 
Paris, and associating with Thomas Moore, Sidney 
Smith, and George Bancroft. While there he worked 
on “Bracebridge Hall.” After its publication he went to 
Germany, where he wrote his “‘ Tales of a Traveler,” and 
studied French, German, and Italian. 


NINTH PUPIL. 
When Irvingewas forty-three, he went to Spain, and 
while there, gathered material for his ‘“‘ Lite of Colum- 


bus.” He spent a year and a half of very hard labor on 
this, sometimes writing all day and nearly all night. 
TENTH PUPIL. 

He was deeply interested in Spanish history, and 
began to plan out the “* Conquest of Spain.” This was 
completed in a year’s time, and it brought him fifteen 
thousand dollars. The Spanish people were so pleased 
with the work that they gave him the diploma of the 
Royal Academy of History. 

ELEVENTH PUPIL. 

After a three years’ residence in Spain, he was 
appointed secretary of legation at London. Other 
honors came to him; he received a fifty-guinea gold 
medal from the Royal Society of Literature, and a little 
later Oxford University gave him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. During his residence in London, he had 
finished the ‘‘ Alhambra.” 


TWELFTH PUPIL. 

In the spring of 1832, he returned home, after an 
absence of seventeen years. His countrymen paid him 
many attentions, and everybody praised his beautiful 
writings. Irving now purchased a beautiful home near 
Tarrytown, on the Hudson, and there he lived with his 
two brothers and five nieces. 


THIRTEENTH PUPIL, 

Having lost much money in investments, he was again 
dependent upon his pen. He had begun the “ Life of 
Washington,” when he was appointed minister to Spain. 
This he called the crowning honor of his life, and he 
could not refuse the offer. He served his country faith- 
fully for three years, returning to his cottage at Sunny- 
side in 1846. He wrote a “ Life of Goldsmith,” and two 
volumes of ‘‘ Mahomet and his Successors;” then at the 
age of sixty-seven, he resumed his work on the “ Life of 
Washington.” The last volume was written at seventy- 
four, while undergoing great physical suffering. 

FOURTEENTH PUPIL. 

When this book was finished, he said to a nephew, “I 
am getting ready to go ; I am shutting up my doors and 
windows.” On the 28th of November. 1859, the end 
came suddenly. Irving is buried in the little cemetery 
near ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow.” 


QUOTATIONS FROM IRVING. 
FIFTEENTH PUPIL. 

“ Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune, 

but great minds rise above it.” 
SIXTEENTH PUPIL. 

‘“* How easy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse 
pleasure all around him ; and how truly is a kind heart 
a fountain of gladness, making everything in its vicinity 
to freshen into smiles.” 

SEVENTEENTH PUPIL. 
- “The idea of home, fraught with the fragrance of 
home-dwelling joys, re-animates the drooping spirit, a 
the Arabian breeze wiil sometimes waft the freshness of 
the distant fields to the weary pilgrim.” 





One of the very best publications for the advante- 
ment of the school teacher is THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
published in New York, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Every 
teacher in the country should have this paper. The price 
is but $1.25, which will be returned many times over 





serving on the staff of the governor of New York, he 
Went to Liverpool to help his brother Peter, who was in 


during the year in valuable information.— De Smet (Dak.) 
Leader, 





== 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





Tell the pupils about sensitive plants. The Judas-tree 
is one, and if an insect lights on its leaves they contract 
and crush it to death. Insects are attracted to the 
‘“* Venus fly-trap” by its sweet juice. As soon as they 
touch the flower its petals contract and the poor creat- 
ures are so closely imprisoned that they have to die. 


Tell them how flies walk. The way flies walk upon 
ceilings may be explained by referring to the fun that 
boys have with leather suckers. If a sucker is attached 
to a string, and made sufficiently wet, then applied to a 
stone so as to keep out all air, the stone can be lifted by 
the string. This is possible because there is a perfect 
vacuum, The feet of flies and other insects are provided 
with an apparatus that works in a similar manner. 





Tell them about some curious Chinese customs. When 
one Chinamen meets another he shakes his own hands 
and covers his head. If they are great friends they rub 
their shoulders together. Instead of saying, ‘‘ How do 
you do?” they ask, ‘“‘ Have you eaten your rice?” In 
China, men carry fans and women carry canes, If a 
Chinaman has an enemy on whom he wishes to be re- 
venged, he hangs himself on that enemy’s door. In this 
way, not only the enemy will be killed, but his entire 
family are in danger of losing their lives. 





Tell them abcut the sacred Egyptian Scarabseus. 
This beetle is famous on account of the honor paid it by 
the anciént Egyptians. It is represented in their hier- 
oglyphics, and carved upon their monuments. The 
Egyptians sometimes made statues of them {four or five 
feet in length, and they are often found embalmed. 
Many mystical ideas are connected with the scarab- 
zeus ; thusits 30 toes were thought to symbolize the days 
of the month. 





Tell the pupils about cloves. They are the unopened 
flower of a small tree resembling the laurel. It was first 
found in the Spice islands, but is now cultivated in all 
the tropical parts of the world. The flowers are ghth- 
ered while still green, and smoked, then dried in the 
sun. Each clove consists of two parts, a round head, 
and four points. If you soak a few cloves in hot water 
for awhile, you will see the leaves soften and unroll. 
The more oil the cloves contain, the stronger and better 
they are. 


Tell them about the Cid. He was the most celebrated 
national hero of Spain, and his proper name was Rodrigo 
Diaz de Bivar. He was born at Burgos in 1040, became 
sovereign of Valencia in 1094, and died in 1099. An epic 
poem based on his famous exploits is one of the oldest 
poems in the Spanish language. The remains of the 
Cid, which were stolen by the French during the Penin- 
sular war, have been brought back to Spain. Cannons 
were fired, a solemn Te Deum was sung, and the bones 
were placed in a cathedral in his birthplace. 





Tell the pupils that the bay of Rio de Janeiro, is even 
more beautiful than the renowned bay of Naples, or the 
Golden Horn of Constantinople. As one lies on the 
deck of the ship, watching the night steal over the city, 
the scene is one of marvelous enchantment, and fairy- 
like loveliness, with the brilliant waters, the lamps 
of the ferry -boats, and the city in the distance, showing . 
its avenue of palms; the foliage shows every tint of 
green, birds of glittering plumage flit through giant 
boughs, and flowers of rainbow beauty are every- 
where. 





Tell them about the discovery of a small, skilfully 
carved stone image at Nampa, Idaho, in a stratum of 
sand rock, more than two hundred feet below the sur- 
face, while a boring was being made for an artesian 
well. The evidence concerning the finding bas been 
carefully weighed by the Boston society of natural 
history, and the discovery is pronounced unquestionably 
genuine. A geologist of respected reputation says that 
the stratum in which this image was found, is probably 
of far greater antiquity than any deposits in which 
human implements have hitherto been discovered. ‘The 
age of the stratum is estimated partly by the canons 
which the near-by Smoke river has cut. This discovery 
is in support of the modern theory that civilization was 
developing along our Pacific coast long in advance of 
any that has left relics anywhere else, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








HICKORIES, 

Dr. N. L. Britton, of Columbia College, in a recent num- 
ber of Garden and Forest, has an article entitled “In the 
Hickory Matter.”’ I have not read it, but, coming from 
one so learned and scientific, 1 fear that it omits one fea- 
ture of the hickory matter that is of especial interest to 
mankind and to boykind, 

The hickory matter has to be decided according to indi- 
vidual tastes and conveniences. ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” and “Spare not the rod,” are very old maxims, 
but their truth is still stoutly maintained in many 
quarters, 

The rod is a very general term; the frequent use of a 
hickory twig has made “hickory” a synonym of rod, 
though its leathery toughness has made it even more pop- 
ular than the original. Its elasticity, and the whir it 
makes in mid-air, on certain doleful occasions, early made 
it a favorite. Tle schoolboy’s knife, making unseen rings 
around it, spoils its vim ; but this danger may be obviated 
by choosing a nice little straight thorn-shoot—the kind 
that will put forty horse-power into one borse space. It is 
of the kind that clings not to the flesh so much as to the 
memory. The rattan as a “hickory” is also a success, but 
as it is an oriental importation it ought not to be encour- 
aged to the detriment of home productions. The slipper 
as a hickory is too apt to fall flat. The ferule has a simi- 
lar danger, bu’ is much more fetching. 

The rubber tube, devised by a school-room statesman 
from Ohio, is musicaland buoyant. It will yet find a feel- 
ing place in the lazy boy’s physique. A “ Reed”’ rule, how- 
ever, will produce order when hickories not so modern 
have all failed. The hickory reached its pinnacle of influ- 
ence when it reduced a whole state to order. After thus 
showing its supremest power we may expect it to fall into 
innocuous desuetude. 

This hickory matter is a hard nut tocrack, CARYA, 


(Carya does not seem to think that the best hickory 1s the hick- 
ory that has been burned.) re ° 





: A WORD FROM TEXAS. 


For five years I pore read oor per, and I have always found 
you ready to say a good negro. It is a pleasure kd 
open n Tue SCHOOL JOURNAL a find recognition of the n 

ility to attain an education. We believe there isa 


coming for us, though it is a long way off. I expect to attend the 
—— Educational Association, and hope to shake hands w 
you there. 


Dep't of Mathematics in Wiley Universtiy, Morea Tes 

This letter is handsomely written, and shows that the 
black man can be educated. We are aware that there is a 
prejudice at the South against educating the negro, but it 
seems clear that, as he is to live there, that is the only thing 
to be done with him. We have often urged that the negro 
needs industrial education—we cannot say too earnestly to 
the teachers and people at the South, give industrial edu- 
cation. We have seen negro boys with Latin grammars in 
their hands! Now they must go over the same steps the 
white man has traversed so slowly and so painfully dur- 
ing many centuries. They should learn to use tools in 
construction, so they could be intelligent carpenters, 
masons, shoemakers, etc. The girls should be taught to 
cook and sew, etc. All work intelligently done is educa- 
tive. We urge Mr. Coffin to agitate this matter, and have 
industrial schools founded. 


TWENTY CENTS OR EIGHTY CENTS AN HOUR? 


Some peomet maker on the staff of the p 
—— ira tne Chicagu Tribune has 


“The school year. deducting holidays, is only 39 weeks eacb 
five days, and each day of five hours, “That would make only os 
hours. But there are further holiday deductions to be made— 
Fenving = the Fy which follows it, Good Friday 


bt a ones Day. After afew years’ 
does 


year for work which 


an the be seen ym BY nies bys 
not call for intellectual ra 4 ) 6 igi or order. Patience and tact 
the receives for every working 


box 80 : ts. mnie ie. is —— in h 

our 80 cen ar aan of the pee pay o > 
The policeman receiving $1,000 a year, and in Mis 3.386 
hours a year, is paid at the rate of 29 cents an many ™ 


ae a practical teacher very justly sends us these com- 
nts 


In determining the value of a teacher’s services, or esti- 
mating the amount of work done, by the hours spent in 
the school-room, great ignorance is displayed. In my own 
school, I find it necessary to work from one to two hours 
every morning before school-time, preparing extra work 
for the day’s use. During intermission I am busy helping 
pupils, and in the evening I have written work to look 
over and correct, and several educational papers to read 
(and foremost among them is THE JOURNAL). I select and 
mark the paragraphs that I can use to advantage on the 
morrow. Before I fairly realize it the evening is gone. 
Saturday finds the average teacher at work making out 
reports for the week. A recapitulation is made of the 
week’s work, and plans formed for improving that of the 
future. 

In order to keep up with the times, and be a source of 


live development to the pupils, it is absolutely necessary f 


that the vacation months be spent in studying technicali- 
ties, methods, and minds. It is evident that the entire 


ith | are like Mr. Powell’s. 





time of a teacher must actively be employed. Then it is 
the fate of the progressive ‘‘school-marm” to work for 
$775 during not less than 8,600 hous, lifting the lowly toa 
higher life, while the policeman is paid $1,000 for 3,385 
hours’ work, clubbing the low into still lower depths of 
degradation! With the Tribune I say this is unjust—but 
to whom is the injustice ? 

Raise the standard, if you will, causing some to drop out 
and compelling others to work harder; pay, to this 
remainder, salaries in proportion to their work, and the 
time will soon come when you may reduce the ranks of 
your policemen, and with the surplus now expended in 
court proceedings, pay off the public debt. 

Louisa, Ky. W. C, GAYHART. 





NO SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 


A Southern association is preposterous! However stub- 
bornly our fathers may have fought for secession as a 
political measure, they have long ago accepted the settle- 
ment of the question, and we, their children, knowing the 
result of their mistaken policy, would be stow to repeat in 
an educational form, what proved a most disastrous exper- 
iment. We are bound together by other bonds, and 
stronger, too, than those of a common national govern- 
ment and a common flag. Our literature, our text-books, 
are the same. During the last thirty years the South has 
learned many things from the North, and I dare say the 
North has learned a few things from us, 

But it is not alone the fear of disastrous results to our 
literary institutions that would deter us from educational 
secession. We do not want to be separated. We are one 
people, and have a common destiny. 

It does seem to me that teachers, above all others, should 
be broad-minded, patriotic men—men who can read such 
cutting criticisms even as ‘“ Mrs. Canfield’s letter” and 
not take it as representing the sentiments of the entire 
North, but attribute it rather to the weakness or narrow- 
ness of one little woman. Only broad-minded teachers can 
teach broad-mindedness to the rising generation. 

Finally, allow me to say that [ admire the spirit in which 
THE JOURNAL is conducted. It is always full of good 
things, and its ably-written editorials, if read by our 
teachers, will do much to promote broad-mindedness and 
brotherly love. 

Fayette Corners, Tenn. W. D. POWELL. 


This has the true ring. We think the “ Hanell seces- 
sion’? movement will be no movement at all. It surely 
will have no prominent educational] men in it. State Supt, 
Newell, of Maryland, looked aghast when the matter was 
e| referred to. A number of letters have come to hand; all 
We suggest to Mr. Hanell not to 
let Mts. Canfield’s letter disturb him. A thousand women 
will write him letters extolling the Sunny South. Listen 
to them. 


“ LET US BE PATIENT.” 


Do not become impatient with the whims of educators. 
We shall always have some disturbing influences. There 
was Mrs. Canfield’s letter that was exceedingly untimely ; 
then came Mr. Hanell’s circular proposing a Southern 
educational association—it certainly does smack of “‘ edu- 
cational secession,” as you say. I have read the circular, 
and thought as you do, that it was an attempt to boom 
Morehead City, and laid it aside. 

Waczuhatchie, Tex. ALEX. Hoge. 

Prof. Hogg is always sound. Many letters show that our 


Southern brethren pe — to improve the schools. No North, 
no South—only good schoo! 


CoLors.—Please inform me what to use in teaching colors to 
children. 1 want liquid colors. Lizzie 8. 

The liquid analine colors that may be found at drug 
stores will serve your purpose nicely. 


GEOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR.—1. At what 

os is there neither latitude nor longitud 
What of speech is “ calm ” in the sentence, ** There is no 
ny but A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. No lines on the equator, no longitude on the 
meridian of Greenwich. No latitude and no longitude 
where the said meridian crosses the equator. 

2. “ But there is a calm ’’—noun. 


gece or places on the 


dar month is counted a scholastic mouth ? 

Of course not. The working month is 26 days, or from 
one date to the same in the next month. The teachers’ 
month is 20 days. 


MonTHs.—Is there any place in the United States where a gene 


ETICAL PuzzLE.—I would like to this - 
plained" in THE JOURNAL. If an article had A vine 
more the a asamaee have been 25 per cent. less. What was the 
gain per cent. H. A. J. 

We do not an a nut-cracking business, but nevertheless 
reply. Suppose the article was bought first for $1.00; and 
the second time $1.20. Now the gain being 25 per cent. less 
this 20 cents will be one-fourth of the gain. Hence the 
gain was 80 cents: the gain per cent. was 80 per cent. 


SCRAP-BOOK.--Please tell me where I can obtain “ portfolio 
scrapbooks” and give price. E. F. M, 


E. L. Ki & Co., furnishthem, Th ° 
P... ellogg ‘ e price is $1.25 for 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








BERLIN LABOR CONFERENCE.—The subjects that will be 
discussed at the international conference are the regula- 
tion of mine work, the shortening of the shifts in un- 
healthy mines, the regulation of the labor of women and 
children, etc. What mines are there in your state? Show 
some of miners’ dangers. 





FoREIGN CAPITAL IN MEXIco.—Belgium is following the 
lead of England, France, and Germany, and is investing 
money in Mexico. A company has been formed to work 
silver and copper mines in the state of Michoacan. Howis 
silver mined ? 

CHICAGO IN LUcK.—Congress voted to hold the world’s 
fair in Chicago. What event will this exhibition com- 
memorate ? 





PoLAR EXPLORATION.—Dr. Nansen, the explorer, in a 
lecture at Christiania, proposed to employ in polar explor- 
ation, a ship built jor this purpose, and upon such a model 
that the ice-pinch would lift and not crush her. In such a 
ship he would proceed to Behring sea and the New Siber- 
ian islands, whence he thinks there is a current toward the 
North pole. Tell about the arctic seasons, and day and 
night. 

EXTRADITION.—The United States senate ratified the 
British extradition treaty, by practically a unanimous vote. 
It does not apply retroactively, nor to political offenders. In 
what country do many criminals of the United States take 
refuge ? 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—The Canadian house of com- 
mons, on the question of abolishing the use of French in 
the Northwest legislature, voted to refer the matter to a 
vote of the people of the Northwest. Why are there many 
French in Canada? Tell about Wolfe and Montcalm. 





GUTENBERG CELEBRATION.—The printers in Germany are 
arranging to hold a grand festival in honor of the 450th an 
niversary of the birth of Gutenberg. How were books made 
before the invention of printing ? 





EmMIN PASHA’s PLANS.—Emin Pasha has declined the 
Khedive’s offer of the governorship of eastern Soudan, 
with his residence at Suakim. He is resolved to return to 
Wadelia and reconquer that country forGermany. Where 
is Suakin? What province did Emin govern ? 





A PorET HoNORED.—The festival in honor of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the birth of the poet Hermann von 
Lingg, at Munich, was attended by the leaders of German 
literature and art. The Order of the Crown of Bavaria 
was conferred on the poet, thereby elevating him to the 
rank of noblemen. What English poets have been made 
noblemen ? 





HomE RULE.—At aconference in London, of delegates 
of Scotch Home Rulers, and Liberals of South Wales, 
it was agreed to co-operate to obtain home rule for Scot- 
land and Wales, subject to the supremacy of the imperial 
parliament. Whatis home rnle? Tell about local self- 
government in the United States. What are its advan- 
tages. 





RAVAGES OF WOLVES.—In Bessarabia a mail cart was 
attacked by wolves, and the postman with his horses were 
eaten up. Hunting parties have been organized for the 
destruction of the ravenous animals. Wolves have even in- 
vaded towns and villages. What animals are related to 
the wolf? 

RtssIAN BARBARITIES.—Some Russians mill owners, 
wishing to restrict production, discharged some of their 
workmen. Riots followed. During the darkness of night, 
fifty of the leaders were spirited away. It afterwards 
leaked out that they had been sent to the salt mines of 
Cracow, where they were scourged, starved, and ill-used 
till they sought death as a refuge from tyranny. For what 
are Russian prisoners sent to Siberia ? 





ELECTION IN HAWAII.—The returns give a good working 
majority to the national ticket, and the king’s party is jubi- 
lant. Whois king of the Sandwich islands? What cele- 
brated navigator lost his life there ? 





THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS.—The congress has nearly 
completed its work. Before adjournment they will con- 
sider the question of customs, postal and cable communi. 
cation, railways, patents, trade-marks, weights and meas- 
ures, and the coinage of a common silver dollar, to be used 
in business dealings between citizens of the different coun 
tries. What countries are there in Central America? In 
South America ? 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Dr. Higbee memorial number of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, which has just been received, is a re- 
markable one. It is twice the ordinary size, comprises 
eighty pages, and is filled from cover to cover—except a 
half dozen pages occupied by selections from Dr. Hig- 
bee’s hymns, poems, etc.,—with such tributes to the 
ability, learnmg, and influence of this remarkable man 
as make it something unique in our educational litera- 
ture. Ex-Gov. Hoyt says Dr. Higbee was “ the best all- 
round scholar in Pennsylvania.” Judge Stewart says 
that he learned more from him than from any other 
man he has ever seen; Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, that when he found Dr. Higbee, he felt 
as did Faraday on “ finding ” Sir Humphrey Davy. Dr. 
Kieffer says he was “‘ an awakener of slumbering souls ;” 
and so of the views of dozens of others. 








IN a private school in the upper part of this city there 
is a “Literary and Debating Society” of which the 
oldest member has passed only her eleventh year. The 
society is organized like any other; it has its president, 
its secretary, and its treasurer ; its dues, fines, prizes ;| 
and its stated meetings and elections. At the regular 
Friday afternoon meeting one member re-tells (from 
notes) a chapter of ‘American history read the week 
before. Others ‘‘move amendments” to her account, 
add suggestions, and actually engage in bitter (but 
decorous) debate. That the decorum is maintained is 
due in part to the presence of a teacher, but mainly to 
the positive genius of the little presiding officer, who 
bids fair to be a second Speaker Reed, and already dis- 
penses parliamentary law with almost unerring impar- 
tiality and judgment. Once a month an election is held. 
At this meeting the teacher is not present, but it 
seems to be orderly, though there are always rival 
factions and candidates. The meetings close with a 
history reading and a song. The children enjoy them 
h y,and they act as a great mind developer. Any his- 
to point that is argued about, moreover, is never 
forgotten. . 


PRINCIPAL WALSH, of the Pittsfield high school, ex- 
pelled six scholars, children of Roman Catholics, because 
they refused to study the subject of the Reformution in 
Myers’ Medizval' History. Mr. Walsh told these pupils 
that they need not study that portion of the book if their 
parents requested its omission. The parents refused and 
the suspension of the pupils followed. The school com- 
mittee and Superintendent Day sustain the principal. 

A school board settle upon a book ; they have fixed 
rules for acting also. If the parents of pupils cannot 
conform, they must not expect their children to be kept 
in school. Some time ago a parent in Michigan sent 
word ‘‘he did not wish his son to study rhetoric ; it 
was useless.” The school board turned the boy out, and 
did right. We have no sympathy for Catholics or Pro- 
testants who will not abide by needful rules. 





THE leaven is working. We find in a lay journal, the 
Boston Transcript, this good story and better moral : 

A little girl was reciting her lesson in conjugation : 

** Verb, to love, indicative mood, present tense,” called 
the teacher. 

*“‘T love, thou lovest, he or she loves,” said the little 
girl. 

** He, she, or it loves,” prompted the preceptor. 

** It can’t love anything,” pleaded the little girl. 

And, the teacher suddenly struck with a new idea, 
only replied : ‘‘Go on.” 

And this idea, new to the teacher, but not to some 
others, was that grammar as taught by book is a hum- 
bug. Only very lately, to quote one instance from a 
myriad, did the grammars recognize that “you” isa 
singular pronoun, though it has been so used for three 
centuries, and “ you are” and all similar phrases were 
parsed by their rules as second person plural. 





- Tue teacher, the real teacher, is a minister to the needs 
of others—and he elects to minister to young persons 
Now, a life rightly devoted to the needs of young persons 
will yield great results ; that it yields so little is due to 
the (1) incapacity of the teacher (not every one is capable, 
or properly prepared), and (2) want of co-operation of 
parents. 

The teacher often requires many years to know that 
he has proceeded wrongly all the time. ‘‘ Once,” said a 
teacher at an institute in New Jersey, ‘I had difficulty 





in keeping order. I scolded, I punished, I complained 
to parents, but to little purpose. Now I know better. 
I have learned the nature of children. I find they, too, 
are desirous of order.” 

Then there is a misconception of education. It takes 
many years to learn that committing the text-book to 
memory is not education. Mr. E. C. Reeves seeing this 
declares that the young teacher should begin to teach 
in the primary school and use no text-book. In his ex- 
perience, the best teachers have been primary teachers ; 
but it must be noted that he allows no text-book to be 
used. A primary teacher leaning on a text-book would 
not necessarily be a good teacher. 


How shall the want of co-operation of parents be over- 
come? There is but one answer and that is by good 
teaching. A teacher in Kansas writes: “‘ I had a schoo} 
of sixty pupils, a very poor school-house, plaster off the 
walls, nine panes of glass out of the windows, no fences, 
no trees, no outhouses. I interested the mothers to 
clean up, and fix up, and provide outhouses. Then I 
began to interest the children ; we had rousing ‘ recep- 
tion days’ every month, and finally closed with an 
‘ exhibition’ that filled the church. 

‘* At this I got the people to talking, and they decided 
on a new building, and in thisI now am. Itisa very 
pretty school-house, has a little steeple with a bell in it. 
There is a fence around the acre of ground, a well, a 
plank walk, and we have new desks.” 

Now she could not have done this if she had not 
taught that school so that the parents felt it would pay 
them to invest their money in a new house. 

The graduates Mr. Page sent out from the first normal 
school in New York state, found school-houses so unfit 


Many a bright and beautiful girl thought the lot of the 
teacher put too heavy a cross on her shoulders. His in- 
variable reply was, ‘‘ Teach so well that they will build 
you a new house.” And often he went before the school 
with a letter in his hands telling of the building of a 
new school-house. 

The teacher must not let tho indifference or coldness 
of parents discourage him. Those parents love their 
children ; they will be interested just as soon as the 
teacher convinces them that education is the great thing 
it really is. Some men in this city found a box of silver 
in the street ; they supposed it to be lead and threw it 
into a cellar. When they discovered its real character 
they were beside themselves with joy. So it will be 
when parents comprehend the value of education. 





Dr. MARTIN BREWER ANDERSON, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, from 1853 until 1880, died last week 
in Florida. He was a beloved and respected scholar, 
and a prolific contributor, upon scientific and historical 
subjects, to the current literature of hisday. He was 
associate editor of Johnson’s Encyclopedia, and discussed 
therein the subjects of ethnology, esthetics, philosophy, 
and Baptist church history. 


THE negro is going to be educated. This is fore- 
ordained. His education may be delayed, but it cannot 
be stopped. Federal aid to education may uot be 
given. As now proposed, it probably will not, but igno- 
rance in this nation cannot live, and the nation live. 
We may try the experiment, but we shall fail. The 
remarks of Professor Lovett, of Alabama, at the recent 
superintendents’ meeting, were to the point, and other 
remarks like his will be to the point, until the work 
shall be accomplished. 


Wuart kind of an education does the negro need? In 
the three R’s? Yesand no. He should be able to read, 
write, and cipher, but he needs to know how to live. He 
wants ideals—an ideal of a clean home, whole clothes, 
well cooked food, decent beds, good English, and moral- 
ity. These he must have, and each state should see to it 
that he gets these. The ideal of a clean, white robe in 
heaven is good, but he wants just now clean white linen 
next to his body. The time that is demands his atten- 
tion. Education for everybody means far more than 
R., R., R. 


I FIND THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of inestimable value to 
me. It has served as a normal school course to me, 
since I went into teaching fresh from college, with no 
professional drill. I have long been a convert to the 
New Education, and am determined to further its 
advance among the green hills of this state. 





Woodstock, Vt. A. B, Bisnop. 


for teaching that they wrote him complaining letters. | Eog 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


The widow's and orphan’s fund of the Protestant 
teachers in Vienna amounts to 150,000 florins. The 
interest per year is 7,000 florins, and only 2,500 florins of 
that annual sum is used for pensions. ence the mem- 
bers have resolved to increase the pensions to 600 florins 
for every widow and 120 florins for every orphan below 
18 years of age. This increase will not quite use up the 
entire interest, and renewed efforts are expected to 
further increase the pensions. An Austrian florin is 
worth 48} cents. 

The provincial school authorities in Rhenish-Prussia, 
have decided to discourage the instruction of female 
hand-work, so far as it relates to embroidery, lace-mak- 
ing, etc., and advise teachers and principals to pay more 
attention to knitting, sewing, darning, and patching. 

In Baden, Germany, the property of the Teach- 
ers’ Union amounts to 100,000 marks. This union main- 
tains a printing establishment (stock exclusively in the 
hands of the teachers), which yielded in addition to the 
regular annual dividend an extra dividend of 5 per cent. 
This was divided up among the Pestalozzi seciety for 
material pa (2,741 marks), the widow's and orphan's 
fund (2,741 marks), and for temporary support of 
deserving teachers (3,400 marks). 
cents. 

In Magdeburg, Germany, it has been found necessary 
to decree that school children shall not be supboenaed 
by justices of the peace in cases of complaint against a 
teacher, unless permission is granted from the govern- 
ment. The my ow is to strengthen the authority of the 
teacher, which of late deteriorated through frivolous 
accusations and the prominence given to immature 
witnesses. 

The seminary for teachers of manual train at 
Naas, Sweden, has given four courses during 1889. ey 
were attended by 273 students, among whom were 116 
women. Ejighty-one of the students were foreigners— 
one from Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Chili, and Argen- 
tine each ; two from Russia, Holland, and Iceland each ; 
three from the United States; five from Scotland ; six 
from ond ; nine from Finland; forty-seven from 
lan 





A mark is worth 25 


While the English are openly approaching free edu- 
cation, the Scotch are unconsciously doing so. By the 
new code the payments from the government to the 
schools by the results of individual examination has 
practically disappeared, payments for average attend- 
ance replacing it. This is a long step in advance. 

In the Ontario legislature a resolution granting 
160,000 for the restoration of the burned University of 
— passed its first stage and will probably become 

a law. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

On Monday evening, March 10, before the Academy 
of Political Science, at Columbia College, Mr. Henry 
Harmon Neill, of the editorial staff of Taz ScHooL 
JOURNAL, will read an essay upon the ‘‘ French Coloniza- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley.” The early history of 
Louisiana is a subject to which Mr. Neill has devoted 
several years of study. 





THE trustees of the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers have established twelve free scholarships in 
the high school department of the college, for the bene- 
fit of graduates of the public grammar schools of the 
city of New York. Three scholarships are to be awarded 
each year upon the results of a competitive examination 
to be held in the month of June. Preference will be 
shown those who intend to be teachers. 

THE New York association of normal school graduates 
met March 1, at No. 9 University Place. About fifty 
were present. An address was made by Prof. Amos M. 
Kellogg, editor of THe ScHoo. JoURNAL, on “ The 
Obstacles and needed Steps of Progress.” Prof. D. G, 
Eaton, ex-president of Packer Institute, said that it 
seemed to him more than ever before as if it might be 
possible to cause teaching to be recognized, Prin- 
cipal Charles Abbott, of Brooklyn, said the members 
must recognize the fact that much labor must be done, 
and that the present members would not get the benefit 
of it; they must labor for the good of others, as the 
teacher always did. 

Mr. Hendrickson wanted an immediate application 
made to the legislature to compel all cities in the state to 
recognize the diplomas of the normal schools of the 
state. Referred to the committee on legislation. Mr. 
C. J. Marjory read several letters approving of the ob- 
jects of the association. 

A PLEASANT evening reception was held at the house of 
Dr. W. J. Stewart, in West Twenty-third street, on Feb- 
ruary 28. Music and recitations were the features of 
the evening. Among those present who assisted to en- 
tertain the company were Mrs. Tyler Dutton, Miss 
Blanche Woodhouse, Mr. W. R. Squire, Mrs. and Miss 
Bordman, Miss Edith Woodhouse, and Miss Florence 
Ellingsworth. 


Biliousness, bad taste in the mouth, headache, and dizziness are 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilila. 
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THE CENTURY DIcTIONARY. An Encyclo ic Lexicon of 
the English language. Prepared under the superintend- 
ence of William Dwight itney, Ph.D. New York: 


The Century Com . Insix volumes. Vol. II. Royal 
dto. 1,220 pp. — y 


The second of these superb volumes but emphasizes the 
impression conveyed by the first, that noth that art 
sould do has been left undone in furnishing a proper 
dressing for the best collection of words yet made. It is 
the art of the volume—the type the illustrations, the bind- 
ing, the spacing, make-up—t at impresses one most forci- 
bly at first glance. The use of type is such that every dis- 
tinction of sense appeals to the eye almost instantly; a 
very important matter in a work like this. Without any 
sppearance of crowding, too, the use of very clear has 
snabled the makers to get a great deal of matter into a 
page. The size of the volumes is a sufficient guide to the 
extent of the work. 
lefinite idea of itsscope. Figures in the hundreds of thou- 
sands do not 7 to the ordinary mind. But some 
impression of the thoroughness of treatment may be 
gained from this list of words, beginning with the letter 
D, concerning each of which enough is written to fill a 
page or more of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: Day, devil, die, 

ivisiop, do, dock, dog, double, down, draft, draw, drill, 
drive, drop, duck. Criticism of such a work is absurd in 
the space at our command, nor doesit deserve any criticism 
in the usual sense. That the work contains errors is of 
course. Yet we have noticed only one of any moment— 
the pronunciation of depot with e asin met or asin mete. 
Either form, we believe, is wrorg ; the latter (deepo), is an 
re that should reprimanded, while the former 
(deppo), is neither good French nor good ny ne x 
to be sure, is not quite good French either; but the long a 
is the nearest we can come to the Fiench sound—is cer- 
tainly nearer than the short e. The most unreligious of 
modern thinkers believe in a ‘‘ Power (not os that 
makes for righteousness.’”’ In matters of pronunciation 
there is no such power. The Devil has full sway here ; his 
only enemies are the careful speaker and the dictionary. It 
seems to us that the Century people have shown him the 
white feather. Thus their table of sounds: ‘A double 
dot under a vowel in an unaccented syllable, indicates 
that, even in the mouths (sic) of the best speakers, its 
sound is variable to, and in o: ary utterance actually 
becomes, the short u-sound of but, pun, etc.”’ This is, we 
believe, derived from Worcester; it is, nevertheless, a 
lowering of the standard. Thus we find “ delineament”’ 
pronounced as if spelled ‘‘delineummunt ;” yet we doubt 
if it ever so lost its birthright in the mouths of the best 
speakers. Does the Century editor believe that this verse 
is an ornament to an otherwise exquisite poem ? 


So, with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming tor all. 


We are glad to see that in this dictionary no countenance 
is given to the pronunciations “‘dinnamite”’ and “ dessert.”’ 
Another good point is that useless hyphens are omitted, as 
in conominee, cotangent, deodorize, deoxidize, etc. The 
intention of the authors is to rappqaent, the language as it 
is (and has been), not as it should be. That they are mak- 
ing a work that every literary worker will find useful and 
almost necessary, we have no ible doubt; and we 
gladly join in the chorus of praise that greets each new 
volume that they put forth. The work is a monument to 
the learning and the arts of America—the noblest monu- 
ment imaginable. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By John Bigelow. American 
Men of Letters Series. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1890" 12mo. 356 pp. $1.25. 


That an active, restiess politician and journalist like Mr. 
Bigelow should give up the later years of a busy, but 
happily extended, life to producing volumes of the purest 
an t hterature, is one of the encouragements that keep 
up the ideals and hope of an army of younger men. The 
type of journalism that has given us William Cullen Bry- 
ant and his two biographers, is surely one that may safely 
be followed by any one, without fear of the degrading 
influence of that more modern type of “‘ journalism ” that 
the successors of these editors have dist = = gx by the 
use of Cy marks, from the higher kind. “ Journal 
ism” Mr. Bryant would have abhorred ; yet as a journalist 
he was truly great, perhaps ey a than as a poet, heresy 
though it seem to say this. But the fact is not surprising. 
Dr. Coan has pointed out that every literary worker should 
devote a portion of his time to verse- ing, for the mere 


sake of the practice thus to be obtained in the choice of | 1 


language ; and that Bryant was born a poet simply signifies 
that the word-drilling needed by ahd - etihens he never 
had to undergo. To a command of pure Saxon English 
that was marvelous for one so learned in other lan 
Bryant adced a onate love for all that would produce 
the ——- to the greatest number ; this was equip- 
ment enough for any journalist. Mr. Bigelow’s 
should prove es y interesting to all lovers of litera- 
ture, and to New Yorkers. We are amused to find 
Bryant writing, in 1836, to his brother John, these words : 
“T have not been much pleased, since my return, with 
New York. The entire thoughts of the iahabitants seem 
to be given up to the acquisition of wealth ; nothing else is 
talked of. The city is dirtier and noisier, and more uncom- 
fortable, and dearer to live in than it ever was before.” 
This little gem is worth quoting also ; it to 
a@ young writer; “‘I observe that you have used several 
French-expressions in your letter. I think if you will 
study the English language, that you will * it capable 
of cuproemns all the ideas you may have. I have always 
found it so, acd in all that I have written I do not recall 
an instance where I was tempted to use a foreign word but 
that, on searching, I have found a better one in my own 
. Be simple, unaffected ; be honest in your speak- 
ing and writing. Never use a long word where a short 
one will do as well. Calla spade by its name, not a well- 
known oblong instrument of manual labor; let a home be 
a home, aud not a residence , a place, not a locality ; and so 
on of the rest. When a short word will do, you will 
alwane by a long one.” We hope to see more the 
pas . Bigelow. This volume is good, and solid, and 
onest. A criticism, however, we should have to make 
upon the appendices, which seem ynimportant, and of the 


.| (over 


It_is not possible to give any] js 





nature of palling; bot ws estopped by finding a pas- 
sage in one of em, weition by Bryant in 1851, nearly 
forty years , that tells of a condition of affairs, in 1837 

years ag0), that might well have been written 
yesterday about the condition of last week. We have not 
space to quote it ; but it will be found on and, 
in historical interest, is “alone worth 
book.” It serves, at yy bee as an ample excuse for the 
“padding ’’ of which it is part. 


By Edward S. 
12mo. 280 


A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. 
ae Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
pp. $1.00. 


Beginning with interlinear translations of simple prov- 
erbs and verses, this reader carries one by fairly ed 
steps to moderately difficult German. Fortunately, the 
interlinear work only covers a dozen pages, for it is not 
the best of the book. A word for which a translation 
is so easily supplied is, in our opinion, forgetten as easily : 
certainly the twenty rules that are made to count upon 
so little experience, or reading-matter, will hardly be 
remembered. Mr. Joynes has got hi out of the con- 
ventional in the remainder of his work, and it is a pity 
that he shows its influence at the beginning. Either this 
a‘ ar,” or it is a “reader.”’ If the former, each 
“rule” should be illustrated by several pages of text, and 
then the book should be burned; if the latter, these 
“rules,” accurate and correct though they be, would bet- 
ter be omitted. Further on the plan is good and the exe- 
cution coquoentiy careful. The selections are better than 
usual, and a distinct gain is in having some Roman text 
mingled with the German, as well as some German script 
towards the end. A foreigner must be able to read Ger- 
man script, but he need never write it. One of the most 
criminal mistakes of many modern text-books is in disgust- 
ing the pupil at the outset with a mournful series of exer- 
cises in a script that is useless to him. Hence the advan- 
tage, as here, of 1 to read this conglomeration of 
horrors after the language that it disfigures has become 
attractive to the learner. The notes here seem good, with 
only a trifle too much of formal grammar ; the vocabulary 
lacks the word Falle, which should be included in a later 
edition. There is a useful list of irregular verbs. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S VIEWS ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. By 
John C. Henderson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Large 12mo. 400 pp. Price, $1.75. 


The author of this treatise lacks the power of concentra- 
tion. He has a great subject; he has the os of 
treating it in a great manner; and, we fear, he sets out so 
to treat it. Instead of writing a brief and trenchant essay, 
which should give an orde: resume of Jefferson’s com- 
ments upon the quesicn of education, he has produced a 
big vclume, in which some really extracts from Jef- 
ferson’s writings have served only as connecting links 
between a great many pages of matter that is quite dis- 
tantly apposite. The first ogee, for instance, points the 
moral that a ——_ is not fit for self-government so long 
as it is subject to priestcratt and ignorance ; but it requires 
a careful and deductive reading to discover this moral in 
the disjointed quotations or the incongruous comments. 
So in the second chapter; Jefferson’s connection with the 
University. of Virginia points very clearly to his firm 
belief that “A state needs a university.” 
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ciations, school year, and visits are other subjects discussed. 
establishment of the Toledo manual school 

with curiosity and ap; 
absence of normal sc! is bewailed. 


Tre SixTH ANNUAL REPORT 0: 
ortham 


rs b; 
inducements. The very natural remedy is an increase of 
which is wages. In an appendix to this report we note a list of 
books collected for circulation among They are fif 
nine in number, and are much used. They constitute a good 
foundation for a pedagogical library. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SANDUSKY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, H. 
A. Balcam, superintendent, is technically and statistically com- 
plete and exhaustive. . 
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MAGAZINES. 


The Arena for March continues the discussion of great religious 
questions in the paper by the Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D., 
eteran orthodox minister, on “God's Voucher for the Verbal 
Infallibility of His Word and Man’s Destin 
Modjeska describes her debuts in San Francisco and London. ‘ 
H. H. Murray begins a beautiful Canadian idyl, or Indian legend, 
of the northern tribes, entitled, Uagere. 

In the New York Ledger ot March 1, Prof. John Henry Com- 
stock begins a series of six articles on the study of insects. Her- 
bert Ward, the African explorer, in collaboration with D. D. 
Bidwell, contributes the first of a series of valuable and entertain- 
ing ~~ descriptive of a canoe journey of 2,500 miles on the 

r Congo. 

Paptain Charles King contributes the complete novel to Lippin- 

cott’s for March. In it are introduced some vivid descri of 
The third part of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 

“Elixir ot Life” appears in this number. W. H. 8 , the 
ow old matter might be worked up into new 
illiam McGeorge, Jr., writes of ‘* Western Mortgages.” 
—— Powell, director of the gociagieal aurves, ed in the 


March Century a senes of three papers, ill ma 
on the subject of irrigation. His first paper wili be entitled, “* 
Trrigab'e ds of the Arid ion.” Professor ¢ 


timely series of the last rieeias sapuitied, 
very timely of religious papers, one i 
“ Revelation and roe These papers have a den Seeriny 
upon the discussions now in progress on creed revision. The same 
issue contains the most striking series of Jefferson portraits that 
have yet appeared in his omenieaneien work. Professor 
Wood, of philadelphia. has a paper on “* Memory.” 

In the Phrenological Journal for February are sketches of Sir J. 
W. Dawson, principal of McGill University, and Sarah Orne 
Jewett, the writer. Mrs. C. Fowler Wells begins a semi-autobio- 
graphical sketches with a review of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall. 

Prof. Schele de Vere, of the Lew ney & Virginia, gives many 
curious historical facts in his article in the National for 
March on “ How we Write.” Rev. J. C, Quinn writes of ** piicel 
Literature,” and Chancellor F. W. Harkins, of the Nati 
culating Library, contributes a paper. tee De 

In the March North American Review Senator J. 8, - 
tinues the tariff discussion opened in a previous nut A 
Gladstone. Justin McCarthy has something to ang - 
ing Men in England,” and Geo Ww ouse, Jr.,'2 ir 
Wm. Thompsorvand Electric Lighti - i. Ingersol in a second 


article explains “Why I am an ostic.” daughter of 
Brigham Young writes ot “* Family e Am the Mormons. 
“*Looking Backward’ Again” contains some refiections by Edward 


Bellamy, the expounder of the nationalist school of thinkers. 
Messrs. Carlisle and Reed have something to say about “* The Lim- 
itations of the S ership.” There are notes and comments by 
um, John M. Holcombe, W. H. Hunter, and William 


importance is the present author’s life of Morse, here} Mathe 


intended to show that Jefferson was right? The author 
well says that “It is not necessary to here dwell upon the 
services rendered to the people of the United States by the 
first telegraph line.” et_ there are twenty-five pages 
devoted to 
be said, too, that Mr. Henderson is evidently not a prac- 
ticed writer. His punctuation is atrocious, his rhetoric 
not very good (e. g. ‘to here dwell,” above), and his para- 
whing unskilful, a single division sometimes running 
to the third or more. Yet there is an immense 
amount of mea the volume, and for this meat its 
studious author deserves a wide popularity. He has given 
us many of the best sayings of a great man in a logical 
sequence, and with indubitable honesty. His experience 
once = to his ability of rescarch, and future volumes 
from pen will be most highly valued. 


LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME, FROM Livy. Adapted and 

ed, with notes, etc., by Herbert Wilkinson, M.A. 

pe and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 82mo. 
cents, 


Another number of the series of elemen classics 
in vest-pocket form. The Latin is extremely ple, of 
coursé, and needs but little annotation; but the exerc' 
for re-translation fill the s 
These exercises are capital. A vocabulary is 
the text somewhat mutilated for the sake of 
plicity. We have not examined the alterations. 


Louis. Barkan, M.D. 
mpany. 12mo. Paper, 


ow TO PRESERVE HEALTH. B 
New York: Exchange Printing 
344 pp. 
A hand-book for lay instruction in the art of Keeping 
health. The first part concerns the prevention o 
, the second the care of the Sick. It seems a good 
book to have at hand, and to read occasionally. Most per- 
sons neglect their health in one way or another; but most 
persons, as Carlyle said, are fools. This book is meant to 
remove one kind of foo ess. 


HEALTH NOTES FOR STUDENTS. By Bert G. Wilder, M.D. 
Second on, eplerepd. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. In vest-pocket form, 15 cents. 


It is almost a comfort to find that “this work, or its 
Cornell Univer- 


REPORTS. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE COMMIS- 


THIRTY-SIXTH 
SIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS (Ohio), from the pen of Hon. John 
states that the recent com 'y education legisiation 
is vigorously supported by people, is successful. 
from age of fourteen to 


an wu 
advancement differs so widely in di 


orse, of whom Jefferson never heard. It must | othe 


athews. 
The article ir the March Atlantic on “ The Trial, Opinions, and 
Death of Giordano Bruno,” by William R. Thayer, be read 
thinkers with a great deal of interest. Charles Ww Clar 

usses a well worn question on “Woman Suffrage, Pro and 
Con,” presenting it from an impartial vi int. Amns the 

r articles are “ Loitering Through the Exposition ;” 
“ Over the Teacups,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes ; “ Dangers from 
Electricity,” by John Trowbridge; “ Tenpyson’s New Poems,” 
several serials, etc 


The latest number of the Modern Science Essayist concerns 
“The Growth of the Marriage Relation.” It takes up devel- 
opment of oncgamy, tbrough the various stages o gamy 
and polyandry. author of the essay is C. Staniland 
valuable feature is the brief list of collateral readings suggested. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HovaGuton, Mirrutin & Co.’s recently published book, “ The 
North Shore Watch, and Other Poems,” by George E. Woodberry, 
will be welcomed by lovers of poetry. 

Gixn & Co. call the attention of teachers to their series of 
books, including Stickney’s Readers, Classics for Children, The 
Whitney and Knox series in language, Wentworth's arithmetics, 
and the National Music Course. 

THe CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SecteTyY ComPANY publsh 
“ Flowers from the Kindergarten,” translated from the German 
of Father Franz Hattler, 8.J., by T. J. Livesey. 

THE SCRIBNERS issue a revised and enlarged edition of Dr 
James McCosh’s “ Religious Aspect of Evolution,” originally 
published some years ago. : 

CASSELL & Co, issue “ Two Voices,” two psychological studie 


nym of “Sidney Luska.” 

Fonk & WAGNALLS issue a book, “Ten Commandments in the 
Nineteenth Century,” in which the Rev. F. 8. Schenck asserts the 
miraculous character of the Decalogue, and insists that its provis- 
ions are still in full force, and must continue to bea divine law 
for all time. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM introduces a young author to the public, 
Miss Susie M. Best, whose book is entitled “‘The Fallen Pillar 
Saint, and Other Poems.” 

A.D. F. RAanpoten & Co. bring out “The Old Missionary,” by 
Sir William Wilson Hunter, a lifelike sketch of a man who, after 
a wild youth, settled among the hil) tribes of India, and devoted a 
lifetime to the task of Christianizing the natives. 

Harper & Bros.’ publication, * The Splendid Spur,” is a novei 
of incessant and intense action, which carries us into the turbu- 
lent times of 1642-43, when Charies I. held the City of Oxford with 
the royalist army. { 

HvuBBARD Broruers, of Philadelphia, issue a book with a title 
(‘* Athletic Sports in America, England, and Austraha”) that will 
recommend it to a great many readers. 

CHARLES ScrrsNeER's Sons have acquired from Henry M. 


ndred | Stanley all the American rights for his personal narrative of the 


expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha. Prior to the sppearance 
of the complete work, Scribner's Magazine wil] publish qn article 





fferent But the 
matter seems to be in chgotag condition, Trajaing teachers, asgo, 


upon bis last Journey by Mr, Stanley. 


by Heury Harland, who has hitherto written under the psecdo- ~ 


svi 
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TOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


One of the most important additions to the list of charts to aid the teacher is the new ‘“‘STANDARD” MANIKIN, just issued by the 


publishers of the ScHOoL JOURNAL. 





WHY WE ISSUE THIS SPLENDID CHART. 


OMING into contact constantly with the best and most progressive teachers 
of the country through our very large business in pu! THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and fifty of the best books for teachers for 
the last twenty years, we are able to see clearly what publications are of 

. value to them. When Gardinier’s ** Movable Atlas,” ite’s ‘* Physiologi- 
cal Manikin,” Yaggy’s ‘‘ Anatomical Aid,” and other charts of a similar character 

were published, although selling at prices my od from $25.00 to $45.00, they were 

highly recommended by our best educators, use they showed at a glance the 
exact relation of the parts to each other, 
relative size, position in the body, etc. 

The great objection to them was that 

they were clumsy to handle, and only a 

few schools, although acknowl 

their t benefit as aids in teaching 

physiology and hygiene, were able to 
uurchase because of their high price. 
ost of the above have the serious fault 

of containing two much material for 
study—that is, too much for by ag of 
average grades, and thus tend to con- 
fusion. 


OUR DECISION. 

Appreciating these facte, and believing 
if ri coulte manufactured a manikin 
containing all the excellent points of 
those clumsily constructed, on the market, 
it would find ready purchasers, we de- 
cided to bring manikins out of different 
sizes, to meet the demands of the various 
schools. 

The first was published nearly a year 
ago. It was called the *‘ Man WONDER- 
FUL” Manikin, and immediately became 
popular from one end of the country to 
the other, because it so exactly met the 
needs of thousands of teachers. and 
schools. Representing a figure one-third 
life size, and costing only $5.00 it is in 
every way as accurate and durable as 
our new “STANDARD,” but of course 
much smaller. 

ore, finding a demand for one of 
an intermediate size, between the ex- 
tremely large manikins and our ‘‘ Man 
Wonderful,” we have had in prepara- 
tion for some time, a new manikin, 





a THE > 
STAN DARD MANIKIN. 


. 
: 
‘ 
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Manikin 


VIEW.—Showing of thee ntire body, one 
half life size. . 


which is now ready for delivery. . vat} 
This manikin is so constructed as to form two complete and distinct parts. One 
part being a manikin of the body complete, the other part consisting of manikins of 


the special organs, treated more fully than on any m heretofore published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


The re itself is nearly three feet long (to be exact, 34 inches). When the ca 
is it gives two views of the muscular system of the entire figure. On one sid- 
of the |body is shown the exterior muscles, while on the other, the second layer 
Examination shows how one set overlays the other, and the course of the great bleo 
vessels. The position of a knotted ban on both arm and leg to prevent bleedin® 
to death in case one of the great arteries is severed, is clearly shown. 
¢ Removing the muscles, and on the bony framework enclosing the lungs, is found 
the exact position of heart, diaphragm, stomach and liver, designated by dotted lines. 

The intestines and bladder are shown ; the exterior circulation of the legs and 
arms, the great arteries and veins being in their exact positions. 

Removing the front from the bony cavity, we get a complete view of the lungs, 
heart, trachea, bronchial tubes, lobes of the lungs, and the organs of the abdominal 
cavity below the diaphragm. Each en is in ition and fully illustrated. These 
can all be turned away frum the body, leaving a hollow cavity, in which is shown the 
course of the great bloud vessels leading to and from the heart and kidneys, the 
lymphatic system, with its duct which conveys the nutrition from the place of 
absorption to the blood. The head shows the cerebrum, the cerebellum, the medulla 
oblongata, optic nerves, olfactory nerves, and those leading to teeth, etc., etc. 

Turning over the various of the body we finda full view of the skeleton, 
with the head turned to the side; then, ly turning this plate to the left, we find a com- 
pes front view. By this arrangement a more complete view of the bones of the 

ead can be shown than in any other manikin. 

The study of the eye is very important, and no chart until now has been complete 
on this, of itself, a great subject. Side views as well as front views are given. 

The ear is shown on an enlarged scale, consisting of an interior view of the middle 
ear, and several dissections of the internal ear. 

We have an entirely new feature. The front view shows all the attachments, 
size, and general shape ; the interior and rear views are given, where are seen the 
chords and epiglottis. The action of this last as it closes over the channel leading to 
the lungs, to prevent liquids or solids from entering the cavity, is well illustrated. 

This is an anges | series of views of the stomach, showing in enlarged scale its 
normal condition, with the peculiar structure of its muscular coating, and interior 
blood-vessels. Then the stomach of the moderate drinker, then that of the habitual 
drinker, and finally the state of the stomach when delirium tremens comes on. 

The kidney has three views, showing (1) the exterior ; (2) the interior, with arteries, 
veins, and (3) the duct where the operations of the kidneys go on. 

Besides these there are two plates of the brain, affected with alcohol ; one side view 
of brain with principal nerves ; two dissections of the heart ; and one view of trachea, 
affected } cigarette smoking. 

The effect of alcohol upon the stomach, brain, and eye is treated by special 
manikins, and the effect of cigarette smoking upon the thorax is well illustrated. 

The *‘ Standard ” manikin is mounted on three pieces of very heavy binder’s board, 
and covered with the best book-cloth, with neat and elegant stamp, and silver letter- 
ing. The hinges are made double. All the movable parts are made of indestructible 
cloth-backed material, with neat brass hinges, a feature found in but one other mani- 
kin at three times the cost of the ‘‘ Standard.” Because of these metal hinges, the 
flaps will remain = without rubber or strings, and there is no warping or tearing 
possible. Every detail of manufacture has been subjected to careful study. 

The low price at which the “ Standard” manikin is sold will enable every school 
to purchase. This is a very important point. A short time ago a state superinten- 
dent wrote to every superintendent in his state, protesting inst the purchase of 
very expensive physiology charts, that often cost more than all the school furniture, 





blackboards, or other apparatus together was worth, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 


COXSACKIE, N. ¥. — Eximon L. Monrog, Manager. 
THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 
WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, IOWA. = FRANCE: PLUMMER, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
Remember that if you enroll ih the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


no further cost to you, in each State Bureau of the 
National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 
State in the Union ‘and all Co-operative in providing for 


teachers and positions. It will pay you to write for cir- 
culars to 


ELMON L. MONROE, 








Manager, 
COXSACKIE, N. Y. 





Delp for the Teacher Wibo Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. Avucssurc, Direcior of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 2OO different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; 0 teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra. : 








— 


to take up this volume - 
7. Rot too much to say, all 


peas good picuures as these. 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, \33, Wisner, 


draw, no matter how 
that all can learn to draw, we think it is 





SOME GRAND NEW WORKS. 


Practical Enaerlish. 


By E, R. BOOTH, Principal of the Cincinnati Technical School. 
In this work the author has followed the following : 





Exclude all that is get the essentials of ali that is useful, and from the useful get al! that 
is practical as weil as disci ry. 

Place before the pupils flashes of Sentiment and Gems of Thought from known authors and ay oid 
as far as ble “ Home Mace Exercises” that do not expand or ennoble the mind. 


re the pupil to think for himself and do his orvn work. Inculcate a love tor the best Eng- 


lish within the capacity of the r. 

The Book consists of seven parts as follows, sold se tely in if desired: I. PRONUN- 
CIATION, l0 cents; Li. SPELLING, 10 cents; U1. LEXICOLOGY, lb cents; LV. ETYMOLOGY, 
10. cents; V. SYNTAX, 15 cents; VI. COMPOSITION, 15 cents; VIL LITERATURE, 15 cents. 

The work complete, in fine cloth binding, 35 pp., % cts. Introduction and sample copy, 75 cts. 
Full description on reques 


TALES WITH MY PUPILS, 
By W. A. BEER, Professor of Literature, State Normal School, Pennsylvania, 
Contains sixty-five ve lessons for miscelianeous work. Subjects of interest are related 
in a narrative or ve form—C -mments made. ‘ferences cited, Sentiments quoted, Morals, 
deduced, In this way much valuable information is lnparted, many excellent moral lessons given 
and not a little pleasant recreation is obtained. Ready 20th. Price 3 cents. 
DRAWING MADE EASY. FOURTH SERIES, NOW READY 
Twenty-eight Cards with Mauual of Instruction. 
The designs are of landaenges, children and other interesiing and easy to draw subjects. Price, 
cents. Sets I, II, [ff and IV will be ‘ 


sent for & cents. 
OF COURSE you wish to school up to the highest standard of otcteney, and therefore 
are contin h 


naep your 

on the lookout for all the Helps you can get; therefore you should have my 68 pp. 
Catalogue of TROUBLE KILLERS. It descri fully the largest stuck of Helps for Teachers, 
Speakers, Method Books and otber Se) ORO of any house in the country. Free on 
request. A. FLANACAN, 1:85 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Authors Birthdays. 


By CAROLINE H. STANLEY, 
Principal of the Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Pp. 111. Paper Covers. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

This is a book which every teacher should have at hand. It contains sufficient 
material for celebrating the birthdays of ten different authors,—-_LONGFELLOW, 
LOWELL, WHITTIER, BRYANT, EMERSON, HOLMES, POE, HAYNE, CARLE- 
TON, and CARY. The leading events in the life of each are chronologicall 
arranged ; one or two are given for public exercises connected with eac 
author ; the life of each is grap y sketc ; in many cases numerous quotations 
are given from their works, and in each case several works of reference are cited, 80 
that additional information may be obtained if desired. With these aids in hand any 





teacher can easily an interesting exercise which will make a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of his pupils. 
Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





J, EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHoo. JouRNAL when com- 
, municating with advertisers, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, 


6 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers and educators are learning to 
appreciate at their true value, the excel- 
lent publications of Geo. Sherwood & Co., 





the popular school-book publishers, of 307 | J 


Wabash avenue, Chicago. Read the fol- 
lowing list and learn where to find new 
books, new departures, new systems, new 
plans, for those who live in the present 
meee working for the future. Abbie G. 
Hall’s Botany, carefully prepared, and 
especially adapted, awakens a genuine en- 
thusiasm in the study of botany. The 
Virtues and Their Reasons, for society and 
schools, by Austin Bierbower, is one of the 
first and best manuals really suited to 
public schools. Taylor’s Model History of 
the United States is used in thousands of 
schools, and everywhere approved. Frank 
H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader, Analytic 
Penmanship, Webb’s New Model First 
Reader, and H. H. Belfield’s Revised Model 
Elementary Arithmetic, are all spoken of 
in highest terms. 


Teachers seeking more congenial em- 
ployment, and schools desiring efficient 
teachers, are referred to the Teachers’ 
Agency of reliable American and foreign 
teachers, established by Mrs. E. Miriam 
Coyriere, 31 E. 17th street, between Broad- 
way and Fourth avenue, New York City. 
Professors and musicians, of both sexes, 
for universities, colleges, schools, families, 
and churches. Circulars of choice schools 
are carefully recommended to parents. 
Best references furnished. ° 


The attention of progressive teachers is 
invited to five valuable new books, to be 
published in July. These are Hobbs’ Aca- 
demic and High Schocl Arithmetic, con- 
taining more than a thousand questions 
recently used in the examinations for ad- 
mission into the leading colleges of the 
country. Common Sense Arithmetic, part 
Il., for grammer grades, The Graphic 





Drawing Books, Nos, 5 and 6, and Greene’s 
Language Half Blank. These are all pub- 
lished by A.’ Lovell & Co., 3 E. 14th, street, 
New York, 


_ Do you want a diary for 1890? We have 
ust seen the exact thing. El t bind- 
ing, that would not be out of = in the 
handsomest drawing-room, e per, 
plenty of room for entries every day in 
the year, special columns for the weather 
and thermometer, full astronomical infor- 
mation, scores of jokes with the uine 
old-time ring about them, pictures by Pal- 
mer Cox, and lots of other useful and en- 
tertaining matter too numerous to mention. 
The best book going. Such is the August 
Flower and German Syrup Almanac for 
1890, And distributed free, too, by every 
Druggist and Dealer in Medicine, or mailed 
free to anyone on application. Ask for 
one at the store, or drop a postal to G. G. 
Green, Woodbury, N. J., U. S. A., and be 
sure and mention this paper. 


Of course you have more or less writing 
to do—probably more rather than less ; 
and equally of course, you find it—when 
not no gen with proper materials—a 
dreadful piece of Saar Bear in mind 
that Dixon’s American ve Pencils 
are what every teacher should take a per- 
sonal interest in. They are famous for 
their smooth, tough leads. They hold 
their points better than—and will outwear 
seyeral—ordinary pencils. If your sta- 
tioner doesn’t keep them mention THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and send 16 cents 


for or worth double the << to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


Boston teachers—and those of the North- 
West who wish to do business in Boston 
or that vicinity, are reminded that the 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency of 110 Tremont 
street, studio building, m, and 21 W. 
5th street, St. Paul, Minn., recommend 
good teachers to school officers, and 





secures good places for successful teach- 
ers, 


‘* The flowers that bloom in the spring ’’ 
will soon ~~ up about us; and 
our studies then begin to take on a 
seasonable : that is, they will if we 
are alive with the spirit of the times. We 
shall then want John Ruskin’s Proserpina ; 
studies of wayside flowers; and ‘‘ The 
Orchids of New England,” by Henry Bald- 
win. In this or Monograph the author 
interweaves hundreds of interesting items 
ot information about vegetable physiology, 
geography, mythology, etc., in a charming 
styleenlivened by many illustrations. These 
two books are published by Messrs. John 
Wiley & Sons, who have recently moved 
to their new location at 53 E. Tenth &t., 
N. Y. City. 


Among the school books that teachers 
are talking about are, Daniell’s Latin 
Prose Composition, Part II., based on four 
Orations of Cicero ; Miss Cleveland’s Sec- 
ond Term in Reading ; and chol 
for schools, academies, and co ogee, y 
G. M. Steeie, D. D., Principal of Wilb 
ham Academy. These books are from the 
press of Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
publishers, 34 Harrison avenue, Exten- 
sion, Boston. 

Emerson says: ‘Health is the best 
wealth.” Whatcan be more grateful and 
comforting than Epps’ cocoa for breakfast. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operatiors of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful appli- 
cation of the fine properties of well-selec- 
ted Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECHAM’S 
PILLs. 





ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES. 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars. 
We have just published an octavo book, 
containing words and music arranged for 
piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, forming an inter- 
esting method of entertainment, tableaux 
vivants for Arbor Day. By JOHN KEYN- 
TON. Remit 25 cents for sample copy. 
Address 


Publishing Co., 


(Limited.) 


886 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





8 of 
Rivne Buck.E at hip 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of, 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—won't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 










=e 341 BROAOWAY, 
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SS NEW YORK. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 


- Board and room uding 
FNpeeet se Pe aie kea see 


KE. TOURJEER, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





SHOULD CONSIDER 


1. A list of nearly 2,000 (two thousand) 
‘TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


names of teachers located, and dates are riven in full. 
2. This AssocraTrIon filled over 600 (six hundred) positions during 1889, in the states west of 


New York. 
3 N 


o 
4. The ten 
ASSOCIATION; V 


; 0 


rs :— 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,000 to 2,200 
High School Principalships, - 500 “* 1,800 
High School Assistants, . 450 ** 1,500 
cipalships of Town Schools, “* 500“ 900 
Grammar, Inter., and Prim., > 3‘ «685 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Several Cottage Presidencies. 
One Norma! Presidency, $2,000 


its work. Hence a teacher recommend 


dential. Send a with 


you time. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


an cent. Such appointments will only be made 
qualifications of the apphcant for the work. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


other agency has filled fifty (50) positions in the same territory in the same len; 
nest 4 salaried 4 in ten States, 


positions in 
: In ae, | Wisconsin, $1,800; nnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; 
Arkansas, Fo,’ ines 700; ota, two: one at $1,800; and one at $2,000; S. Carolina, $2,000; 
S testimonials the ASSOCIATION are not numbered by the dozen, they come from, (1) 


hundreds of teachers, (2) from every state, (3) from those who have had actual experience with the 
Agency, in securing a position, or a teacher, (4) they are of very recent date, 1889 and 1890, 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1890, for the follow- 


Hitchcock & McCargo J in iscie 


Of the over 500 places now on our books. It ts well-known to authorities that the TeacHERs’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It is im in 
led by this Avec sought as one who can be depended 
upon. a yon age.6. good teacher and ate los ing fora 
hard work will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communica 
your address; or better, write fully your qualifications, experience, 
age, and the kind of position you want and location. This enable us to reply fully and save 
The new, large Manual of ASSOCIATION sent free on application. ‘Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70-72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. | ,ai 


A SPECIAL ARRANCEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent wh 
orice te ne ee ae EROS MEET Si be mate with any Te have not alread polaned 


THE FOLLOWING:— 


POSITIONS which have been filled by the 
is sent by them, to any teacher on application, 


of time. 
open to ‘~~ n, were filled through this 
1 


Latin Prof. for Univ. (Must have 
studied abroad.) 1,600 


Prof. of Mathematics, 1,200 to $1,500 
Several Coll. and Nor. Prof’rships, 800“ 2,000 
Director of Music for Normal, 900 ** =1,500 
Several Lady Teachers of Music. 

Reading and Elocution, 900 
Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 

Lady Teacher of Art. ? 


r salary, or a live, growing town, where 
tions are strictly confi- 


y appointed 
after a thorough investigation of chasavier and 





likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. 


F is still open, and our vacancy hst is rapidly 
’ of Feb, 2 "m whteh wo ao sabe $0 onlest & 
oO i n which we are se 

$1,400 teacher for the next fall: “I write you thus early that, if you have no one istered now 
who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a monte or two, to find some ous who will be 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro- 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood’s. 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me to change, I told 
him I knew what Hood’s Sarsaparilla was, I had¢ 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and did 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLA A. Gor, 61 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six forf5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 












| THINK OF IT! 


As a Flesh Prod be 
no question but hate ne 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 

Of Lime and Soda a 
is imeda a geval. ve 
gain a a da use 

fit. It cures yy 

CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DiSs- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 


—~AMEnIOAR AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ncy 


Introduces to co! gobools, and f; su- 
perior Professo ncipals, en taka, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 5 
23 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 

OF RELIABLE ‘ 
American and Ponsign Debeiaty, Peeteemen ont 
—_ => of both sexes, fom | niversities, Col- 
of chotce schools carefully recommended to 
Bosoot Funwcrcuy and su “ Beat 
BP 11th Strcor betwoon Eocadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NO FEE FOR REGIS1T RATION. 
BEST FACILITIE: 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

th on) - LARGE BUSINESS. 

in collect wance fees, providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of th 
best. Form for stamp. — 
R. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. lith., N. Y. 





























dress ‘Keachors’ Co-operative smociation, 170 
State Street, Chieago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 

The Home CuLturE Cos, P. O. Box, 
1777, Boston, is sending out in large sealed 
envelopes a unique series of twenty-five 
home lessons in ‘‘ correct grammar.” The 
idea is certainly new and sensible. Th® 
price, to non-members, of the series com- 
plete is only 25 cents. Send postal note, 
or silver. . 








Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


ue See Fa 
Churches. Also phers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 





8 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


WANTED, TEACHERS! 
We already have on our books over two hun- 
dred for September. Many of them 
are from our former patrons. They are for Col- 





lege ents and Professors, for Superinten- 
fe a ey = h ool and Grade 
— Ger sea ois 
DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our 
co. J ‘ALBERT. Manager Soho!” ‘a Gollens 
Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“feats Bees.” BOSTON. a: Pave, any. 





Industrial Training, a complete system for 


SCHOOL SEWING, 


in exght graded lessons, is embodied in the School 
Sewing Cloth. One sheet of Practice 
Cloth with directions, by mail, for 25 cents. Cir- 
culars on application. Address 
MISS KIREKWOOD, 
WILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
125 St. Marks Place, New York 
$ 


GO Vinee 00 FZEEREES TH, AP. 
pee ee 
CO., Piqua, ©. 
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* GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


y ——— knowledge of the natural oe 
operations of digestion and 


trition, and a careful applica of the fine 
Sauer 
Eonar wat tables wi 


h articles of 
pt - built 
every tendency 


wiesover there 


—_ a constitution 

iy built ap ut strong am © 

. A, i~ around us ready to attack 

a pee. We may escape 

many a fatal ghatt by ping ourselves well 

fortified with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
ed Cee * ‘Coed Service Gazette. 

Made sim ay = Fad or milk. — 


rocers, labelled thus 
aes al pound & inn Grocers I Chemists, 
London, Engl and. 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
secured by: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 





Send for “ How to Cure 





157 To 30 Per Cent. 
Per Annum Net 
rt TO INVESTORS. 
Safe and Permanent Investment 


= sums of eae of $100 oF more. Investigation invited. 
postage. For particulars receipt of 8 cts. oe pay 
‘or partict 


[— W. WIN SON, P.O. Box dia 
can be 


and Oregon. 
oo 00 ce. geal we 
sh * 10 $250. mae furnish a horse a 
the business. 





‘s Skin and Scalp preserved ‘and 
ey Beets utibed by Comouna BOaP. 
Kipyey Pars, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


DE AP Gime cnt 


onl,, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for beek of proofs FREE. 











ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


and 
thelr whole time to i An illustrated treatise, interesting to ev erybody, | be 
pe be 4 . 
m ov —- euplores oe rie it will be sent FREE. Send name and ad 


, 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


plainly on postal, to Box 551, BROCKTON, = 








iH NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





This Bureau is the oldest 


gained a national reputation. 


in New England, and has 
We are constantly 


receiving calls for teachers of every grade, 
and from every State and Territory, 
and from abroad. 





TO TEACHERS: 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded in some rural district ? 
OR, a position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 


Grammar High-School, Academy or Seminary? 


OR, A position as specialist in 


, Music or Art? 


OR, A position as Governess ? 

OR, promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintend- 
ent of Schools? 

OR, to go West or South, or abroad, or to teach in 
New England. REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


TO PATRONS: 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from 
this office the record of carefully selected candidates suited to the position to be filled, 


for any grade of school, or for Shoal supervision. 
ices rendered. 


No charges to school officers for\u 


services . 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Su Ar P. ——— Springfield, Mass. From Hon. JoHN EATON, President Marrietta 
“ We have Obtained seve ral teachers from the N. and for sixteen years U. 8S. Commissioner 
E. Bureau o ft Education for the schools of - Hu ucation: —**From my knowledge of a. 
ay allof whem have proved highly satisfact iram Orcutt, I should not expect any man 

e have — found there ae list of well- | the country to excel) him im selecting the right 
chao perienced teachers to t from, “oor for the right place.” 


and the Bann ty made to us conce' 

the candidates have been in case full, re- 
liable, and true. Much time has saved by 
seeking teachers through the Bureau.” 

From A. J. SNox + of Schools, Princeton, 
—-_ a Oucurt 4 Sonu Sir: es 
m pleased ns iB promos 

ae avency,and have Spolice itions to seve 
favorable regard me to give you 
the exclusive TE in Jeporting favorable 
+ —— — eae I now want five teachers, as indicated 
above. 


From Joan 8. Yn 


mm HIRAM 

rocured Spear aid have done most ex- 
vellent work in their co-operative spheres. I 
hope to retain them for a long time, 
cancies occur, you will h from .me promptly. 


Sah Fee Wayne, Ind. : 
several teachers 


R. OrncuTT:—I want to tell you how much 
mF 1 am with your method of ee 
vase business. I have been oa 

urces and ability to assist re habic teac 4 
T ba’ ave ove seen enough of your management to con- 
vince me you are ONE OF THE FEW upon 
whom the teachers and —, officers can rely 
EVERY TIME. >. E. BLAK 
Prof. of Classics, French Protestant " 
Spring fie’ ass. 
. My Dear Dr. OrncutTT:—I wish once more to 
express my high appreciation of the oy = 
you have me in eat Aid 
fat New Haven, Coon.—salary $ | which T I r 
= I am contident that no one could have 
done more or a =< feel myself under * or 





Cambeide ——— M. MM. MARBLE. 


Forms pooae circulars sent free. nae to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 









BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DI 


A Cuance or a Lire-reme. Ger Premium No. 27. = ~ 


IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
SCOUNTS. 


Pure. 
phe Feemioms of or discounts made if pref 

Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Family Teas so & 6octs. vary Dost 6 

Engl) pi ‘We will send by a Trial Order o 

particular and state if ~of Lo. fix (AE ay 4 
QD 

English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Ch 7 . we ‘deal only in Y'ure 





perial, J 
Goods. ‘fend stan fore Erial order 
address The Great 


pa 


Chop. No 
the Old 


isl Graders ie Old Mellable nd eney cop Opn fee Fa 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


(The —- below relate to mythology.! 
waite eae I—A yreere ion of 
or m i to the gods, 
heroes, demous, or other beings w 
names have been preserved in ular be- 
lief. Before the development of science, 
people imagined that everything in the 
world about them had the same kind of 
life they had themselves. Thus they came 
to think that the sun and stars, the rivers 
and streams, could see, and feel, and think, 
and that they shone, or moved, of their 
own accord. Hence, they e of every- 

as if it were alive. e talk of the 
clouds which scud along the sky, but they 
spoke of the cows of the sun that the 
children of the — every day 
to their pastures in blue fields of 
heaven. A worship of ‘different aspects 
and forces of nature lies at thé foundation 
of all mythologies. 


Of What Interest is Mythology to us ?— 
It entered so deeply into the eocial life and 
history of ancient nations that we cannot 
understand their motives and actions 
without understanding it. Moreover, all 
literature, both ancient and modern, is 
filled with mythol allusions of a 
beautiful and elevating character. 


What was the Greek idea of the 
Earth ?—The Greeks believed the earth to 
be flat and circular, their own country oc- 

a the center of it, the central point 

i Mt. Olympus, the abode of the gods, 

or Delphi, so famous for its oracle. 


The Greek Gods.—The Greeks believed 
their gods to be of the same shape and 
form as themselves, but of far greater 
beauty, strength, and dignity. The 
were not ble of death, but they might 
be wounted oF otherwise injured. Their 
food was Ambrosia and their drink Nectar, 
and they often partook of the food and hos- 
pitality of men. 


The Oracles.—Knowledge of the future 
was sought by the Greeks from the oracles, 
whose predictions were interpreted to the 
~~ by priests specially appointed for 
the purpose. One month in the year was 
set apart in which to consult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi. 


Soothsayers.—In addition tu the mani- 
festation of the will of the gods by means 
of oracles, the Greeks also believed that 
certain men, called soothsayers, were 
gifted with the power of foretelling future 
events from dreams, from obsei ving the 
flight of ~~ the entrails of sacrificed 
animals, and the direction of flames and 
smoke from the altar. The Roman sooth- 
sayers were called augurs. 


IMPORTANT, 

New York City, save le 
Express and and stop 
a Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


—¥oy yt By Elevators SS 

per 

all Modems Conventences. 

Restaurants su — a4 Horse cars, 
pa ‘You 

can ive better Tor lous money at the Grand 

than any otber first-class hotel in the Oly 


When 


stages, and ele 
Hotel 


Who were the Muses ?—It is said they 
were created to > poreeees rpetuate in song the 
mighty deeds of the gods. They sang of 
the past, present, and future. e vener- 
ation of the Muses first arose in Pieria, on 
Mt. Olympus, in Thessaly, from the steep 
—_ eights of which a number of sweet 

ng brooks descend to the plains. The 
perception of this natural music led toa 
lief in the existence of such song-loving 
goddesses. On Olympus no festivity was 
considered complete without them, and on 
earth no social gathering was celebrated 
without libations being poured out to them. 
These were the muses: Calliope, devu- 
ted to epic poetry ; Clio, iisteny s ‘Melpo- 
mene, tragedy ; Euterpe, lyric poetry ; 
Erato, hymeneal songs; Terpsichore, 
dance and song; Urania, astronomy ; 
Thalia, comedy; Polyhymnia, eloquence 
and sacred hymns. 


Now, Give Attention 


To the purification of your biood, for at no season 
is the body 90 susceptinte to the benefits to be de- 


Pegasus.—Pegasus was a beautiful 
ed horse at the service of the Muses. 





The Voice 


Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such cond)- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month | could converse easily, 
in @ natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail." — George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Rold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
roe BELLS 
SO CH/MES 4 PE, ALS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcb 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinciasati, 0, 


MERELY & 00) ee 


WEST TROY, wy 
For Churches, Schools, etc., “ele Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant desigus. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 



















One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x2 inches, with com € catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent | — cree for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EE. L. KELLOCC &CO., 


Educational] Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





GOOD ACCENTS WANTED. 
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To Students and Teachers of Greek. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By S. R. WINCHELL, A.M. 


A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax, ty -y~ to bow about one year’s study of the “yA 
mology of the language. It comprises lessons on the last half of the Grammar, with exercises to 
written in Greek, arranged with a view of making the pupil familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Greek Syntax. 
New Edition with full English-Greek Vocabulary. 
Introductory Price, 54 Cents. 


Sample copies, bv caominating, will be forwarded, post-paid, to teachers of Greek, on receipt of 
the introductory p 


D. APPLETON & 00, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20rTu: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALE author of Thaiheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplitied to better pt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- colored plates, and be oS 
text sens in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. ce, $1.00; exchange price, 6O 
cents 

WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
co and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction, By VIRGINIA 

ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 4 . comuplete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGe W. Smit ward High School, Cincinnati. A Mlb 
course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the tal pone and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 











THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT |e 





BACK VIEW. 
The Kit is a combination for use in teaching | presies in the B omy schools and by 


FRONT VIEW. 
professional draughtsmen. It consists of a Drawing-board fot wit uare and the 45° 60° teenates, 
which can be securely locked together when not in use. Kit No with a board about 10 by 
inches, is sold with a a of drawing-paper, which can be ely, fastened at each corner, Kit No. 
2 is double the size of No. 1, being designed for advan Fils and draughtsmen. Used in the 
schools ot prominent cities in Massachusetts, Connecticut, PR ode Island, New York and Penn- 
avivemte. Kit No. 1, Sample set, Aga , by mail, 85 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample ot ee 
a » by mail, 50 cents. it No. Sy set, extra quality pad, by mail, 55 cents. tN 


iple set, without pad, (not aasinabie) cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OUR GREAT 
BoOK BARGAIN Marcu! 


We have in stock a limited number of 


COMENIUS: Sano 


AND WORKS. 


By S. S. LAURIE, A.M., F.R.S.E. 
240 pp., 12mo, Cloth, oe .2 thet « List Price, $1.00. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

* Before Comenius no one had brought the mind of a osopher to bear practically on the sub- 
ject of education. Comenius was at once a philosopher w 
who had earned his livelihood by teaching the rudiments, oR H. QUICK, in his Educational Refor- 
mers. 

“T most heartily commend it as an er guide to progressive teachers.”—A. P. STONE, 
LL.D., formerly Supt. af Schools, Springfield, M 

DURING MARCH, 1890, we will ac 
one or more volumes at the nomi 


O U R. O F F Ee R. Cents each. [fseut by mail, 10 cents extra. 


You will never have another opportunity of securing this standard work at such a figure. 
Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











t orders for 


© had learnt of Bacon, and a schooimaster | tember. 


price of 50 | maa 


JUST 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. 


indicated by initial letters onl, 
T 
on the carat with numero 


greatest value, Sent Express or Freight 


March 8, 1890. 





OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


Size 41x65. Mounted on our rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 
ue WORLD, 


Tilustrated a= 
people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the different parts of the known world 


THE YitteD STATES. 
Events a 46-inch cross-continental relief view from the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


Freight paid on receipt of price by Waste 
A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 253 & 255 wabasn Avenue, Chicago. 


ood engravings of vom < “4 places and 





VENABLE'S 
NEW 





You will find, in these latest text-books, the ER SITY 
best methods—the best and best classified pro- UNIV 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
numbers. A two-book course: New ELemen- PUBLISHING 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
attractive; NEW PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 
graded work of great variety aud interest, 
Correspondence invited concerning these 


ARITHMETICS |tocs2scr's czoassrees Horace waw | 66 & 68 Duane St, 


CO., 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


Doawing. Books, nohe, Peontng Hotels. 


cation.  ALsO MANUFACTURERS oF 

PRANCQ’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED, 

These L- —4 have been specially designed ee 


seaching Primary and Gram 
ty bar tty i sous ® and mee i 


b eldest the county ans 
seus ate rk 7 the ie yh ; 
Ficen ond ried in every tcnarana eapociall 


at the outset. 
For catalogue and particu' ;-s, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Masr. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Prang’s: nthe ae Text-Books on Art Edu- vol. 


Flowers of Wayside, Wood, and Meadow. 


PROSERPINA BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


Studies of Wayside Flowers, while the air was 
yet and ng among the Alps and in the Scotland 
"Bae which my father knew. 

[. 1 to@) P tes. 12mo, russet 

oth, ~ $1 25 
vol IL. (Parts % 8, “and 9.) ‘Plates, 12mo, 
russet clo 100 
The Orchids of New England._BALDWIN. 
A Popular Monograph. By Henry Baldwin 
With about 40 ilustrations, ‘mostly drawn 
from nature, 8vo, cloth, 
“In a most charming style, enlivened by many 
excellent illustrations, the author interweaves 
hundreds of interesting items of mftormation 
about vegetable physiology, geography, mythol- 
ony. try, etc.,ma. its ts reading as attractive 
a fascinating novel.”—American Gardener. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 63 E. 10th St., N.Y. 





Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission into the ing 
colleges of the country. $1.00. 


»|COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 
THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 

Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 


GREENE’S LANGUAGE 
BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. cach. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for resilents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
2" Diplomas of these schools aed licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the Sta’ 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools ceed - ly to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiautendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
fend State Superintendent, and it be sent b; 
him to the school to which the appointment 


HALF 





ie. 


ay ye pone must be at _lenat 16 
ears of good moral charaeter, 

+ enpuinion at the school entered’ in 2r3 
metic and Grammar, indicating 
can be com leted in a term of 20 wee 


a Soy ing, Writing and Spelling. . 
“AD MA from s pan e, High School, 
A r Academi a +4 a Union 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, ** °° *%°* ~atmstcoc zamatctntn 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. | 


nS ate bo went eevee Serovoe fang and dnightt miserable Latin 
and Greek as {48 might bo learned otherwiso eaaiy and inoue year La Bt. J 
Xen enophion's Anabacte, eat to to teachers 80. : : 
ark’ ther aysteme, Beige to - aatagee emer ee 
and to ail other systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 
man ‘Manesca’s French Sertes, etc. _ ~ 
€® Sample pages of Interlinecrs free. Sand Geb Geese dah sw etatslhs'al Gib uls Gelinabitendh. 


FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new “Man Wonderful” Manikin, National 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school, Please 
write for neationam 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, }'3.Sunton Place, New York. | 0M 














departmen 
Sciioo 4 ‘state Certificate, or a ist on 2nd grade 
oner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
Ha examination, will be accepted in liew of 
Entrance Examination. 
EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text Looks, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 


ot 20 weeks. 
concerning the several schools 








gu will confer a favor by mention- 








the ScHOoL JOURNAL when 
with advertisers, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 

1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com. 
bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, 

Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francaise du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher.and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
chools furnished. —Catalogues on application. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music are in our 
my of books and millions of sheet music 





Young Players’ _, 
Popular Collection 
easy. 148 Piano Pieces, 

Whitney’s 
Organ Album Ro Whitucs —_ oom) a - 
pieces for Manual and i Pedal, by ‘20 St 
composers. 
A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


Mason’s Piano- 

Forte Technics aright y Ber Lamack on - 

meee ee boy of scales, pats a all other 
led technical exercises, with good directions, 

holds a high in the esteem of  eapeeen 

teachers, and should be everywhere used. 


Our fhoroughly | g00 good, WF neg 2 and practical 


ref $1, Bas. a 





For particulars 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: od ue known and used. 
a. J. LL.D. Sorg 

. CHAS. 4 Mc eas ;2.8 Manual Bok aad ets, $4.80 dor) 

Gassury, Pa-D. | Rook 8, Higher Cla: ses, (50 og on) doz.) by 1. 

OO8E, 
ALMER, PH.D. Oo. last and best book 
TNO. M. MILNE, at ae bose fy 
PEN, »2 ol n.. 

4 b $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman 

, it Songs a delight nnd. By and children 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


“OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





C. H. DITSON &_CO., 867 Broadway, New Yor” 





